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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this three-part report is to identify 
the< competencies of high-performing principals, based on a study 
conducted by the Florid.a Council on Educational Management (FCEM). 
Part I reviews the background that led to the study of the 
principalship. ' I t describes the factors leading to the creation of 
legislation that focused on the role- of the principal, relates how a 
change-agent vehicle was created to implement the legislation, and 
reviews the research methods used to identify the competencies of 
hign-perf orming principals. Part II describes and synthesizes the 
research efforts and presents the competencies of high-performing 
principals. Section A is an analysis of the competencies used in the 
Florida . School Principal Assessment Programs in three Florida school 
districts^ Section B assesses the validity of unidimensional 
attributes based on studies by Richard Boyatzis and by the FCEM. 
Section C discusses implications of prominent studies by the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals and by Mark Martinko for 
the selection of high-performance competencies. Section D describes 
the identification of the high-performing and basic competencies and 
section E provi(3es definitions and behavioral indicators of 
high-performing and basic competencies. Finally, part III includes 
comments on how and where to intervene in order to improve the 
effectiveness of the principalship. References are provided, along 
with two appendixes listing (1) unidimensional attributes and (2) 
Florida Principal Competencies. (TE) 
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It Is important fo" all concerned with qual i ty education to recognize the 
critical role that principals play in school Improvement. If schools are to 
De effective, they require competent principals. The purpose of this report 
is to identify the competencies of high-performing principals. Once generic 
competencies are identified, school officials might demonstrate individual 
Initiative in relating these competencies to principals in their particular 
school districts. 

Although this report focuses on the efforts of one southern state, it is 
felt that their experience can be of value to other states in the southeast 
region. To fully understand how the competencies were identified, the report 
Is divided into th^oe parts. Part I reviews the background that led up to the 
study of the pri nci pa 1 shi p. Part II describes and synthesizes the research 
efforts that took place and presents the competencies of high-performing 
principals. Finally. Part III includes comments on how and where to intervene 
in order to improve the effectiveness of the principalship. 

The factors that led up to the study of the principalship. the 
competencies derived from the research, and suggestions for implementation 
ought to provide others with i clear picture of one state's experience. With 
this in mind, it is hoped that other states may take advantage of what has 
already been done in order to better guide their own efforts toward the 
improvement of the principalship. 

The authors wish to acknowledge the work of the Florida Council on 
Educational Management and their continued support in improving the management 
of its schools. In addition, the support of the Southeastern Regional Council 
for Educational Improvement 1*^ also appreciated. 

J . H . C . 
D. G. L. 
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PART I: BACKGROUND 



"Qual i ty education in the public schools . . . 
requires excellence in its principals and 
other managers." (Golden, 1982, p. 16) 

Introduction 

This section of the report describes the factors leading up to the 
creation of legislation that focused on the role of the principal. It relates 
how a change-agent vehicle was created which would help implement the intent 
of the legislation. Finally, the research methods used to identify the 
competencies of high-performing principals are reviewed. 

Early Beginnings 

As early as 1977 the Select Joint Committee on Public Schools of the 
Florida Legislature commissioned a national task force to examine several of 
the reform movements initiated by them in the early seventies. Dr. Luvern L. 
Cunningham ot Ohio State University headed up the team and assigned the 
management review to Drs. Dale Lake and Oron South. 

The key findings by Lake and South were that the legislature's attempt to 
install school-based management in the early seventies had been only partially 
successful. Some districts had advanced the practice of school -based manage- 
ment extensively, but most were satisfied with a very limited concept of 
school -based management that would focus on returning a prescribed portion of 
funds to the local school. The legislature assumed that districts would adopt 
school -based management b ecause it had become law. 

The findings were disconcerting. As a result, the presiding Speaker of 
the House appointed a group of businessmen to review the general state of 
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management in education. This committee corroborated earlier findings and 
added that the legislature needed to create a change-agent vehicle to imple- 
ment their laws. One of the businessmen on the committee was asked to be 
relieved of his work duties to become that change agent. Instead, he refused 
but suggested to the Speaker that a Council be created. His recommendation 
was accepted and the Council on Educational Management was created. 

Mr. Cecil Golden of the Florida Department of Education became the real 
"architect" of the legislation which chartered the Council. He later became 
the chairman of the Council and remains in that position. Under the new law 
written by Golden, the Council was charged with the responsibility to identify 
hi gh -performi ng principals, validate their competencies scientifically, and 
use such competencies as a basis for training, development, selection, 
certification, and compensation. Golden's earlier experience with school- 
based management led him to develop a law which would consolidate research, 
planning and development under one authority and would assure that a 
dedicated focus bo maintained from planning to action. 

At a very eariy meeting. Golden contracted with Lake to review the 
literature on managerial competencies and to make recommendations to the 
Council on procedures to b^» enacted. His work (Lake, 1981) reviewed more- than 
300 studies and concluded that most studies of competency were simple "list- 
type" studies, consisting lists created and then ranked by various 
audiences on the basis of importance. With one or two exceptions (EUett, 
1977) such lists were never validated against performance criteria. 

After developing a research base. Lake recommended to the Council that 
they conduct their own research into principal competencies using a multiple 
method, multiple-site process. He recommended that the Council support three 
studies. First, ne recommended a study to identify a pool of high -performing 
principals who would be further studied utilizing two methods: an interview 



method--deve1oped by the Harvard psychologist David McClel land— and an 
ethnographic technique developed by Henry Mintzberg. Second, Lake recommended 
that the Council also establish demonstration projects in the areas of (1) 
selection (two experiments were conducted using assessment centers and 
targeted selection), (2) internships (two districts and a consortium were 
funded and are currently being evaluated), (3) training (the legislature added 
the Florida Academy for School Leaders, id statewide training vehicle which 
has been attended by over five thousand part- ci pants since its inception in 
lyaOj to the Council's responsibilities.) Third, Lake recommended training 
grants for improving in-service management development activities to be 
implemented in selective districts. To ddte, two studies of compensation have 
been completed: first, a survey of several districts by Herbert Meyer (1983) 
of the University of South Florida, and the second, an extensive study of 
Urange County by Peat, MarwiCK, arid Mitchell (1984). The selection studies, 
the intern programs, and the compensation study of Orange County have all 
uti lized detailed task analyses of the role of principal so that their data 
are being combined with the origit.al studies of high-performers. In sum, 
taken together, the Council has produced the most extensive and comprehensive 
knowledge base of high-performing principals ever accumulated. 

The I dentificatio n of High PerfomBrs 

The Council's original research efforts were realized through Golden's 
coordination. The Council designed and implemented a unique means for the 
identification of high performers. Briefly, it assimilated data on all 2,200 
schools in the state and analyzed individual student performance founded upon 
five indicators of socio-economic status (SES). A standard regression 
analysis was performed and those schools performing at least one standard 



deviation beyond expectation were identii ti. Twenty-three of the sixty-seven 
districts then beca;ne the sample population. Next, an investigator went to 
each of the twenty-three districts and asked superintendents to rank-order the 
principals in terms of their over all effectiveness. In addition, student 
performance data on national tests were collected. After careful Across 
selectivity of total student performance (including the requirement that 
students of different racial and ethnic groups be part of the high performance 
pattern) and principal rank order, a pool of high- and moderate-perfarmi ng 
principals was sequestered. (Lake conducted this study for the Council.) 

The FCEM St udy 

From this pool of high and moderate performers the FCEM study selectea 
fourteen high and fourteen moderate performers to undertake intensive 
behavioral event indicator interviews which were then content analyzed. (Lake 
and Croghan were a part of the study team.) This study identified six 
"essential" competencies which may be considered prerequisites for "adequate 
performance" as a school principal. These competencies were demonstrated 
about as frequently by "moderate-performing principals" as they were by "high- 
performing principals." 

In addition, the study identified "optimal" competencies which were 
demonstrated significantly more often by the principals whose students were 
performing well beyond expectations. The FCLM findings demonstrated that all 
principals must utilize such essential competencies as (1) a high concern for 
school mission, (2) a concern for the school's image, (3) an ability to 
manage by consensus and (4) an ability to direct quality improvement. In 
addition, the high-performing principals demonstrated competencies of superior 
analytic ability, a strong sense of control and the ability to be objective in 
their perceptions. AUo, the high performers were persuasive, had a high 
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commitment to quality and were able to bring about focused change In the 
schools as needed. 

The Principal Observation Study (Thejfartlnko Study) 

The Council's third study has also found differences In the twenty-five 
high performers and nineteen moderate performers studied. The import of this 
study is that it has given the Council a better perspective on the conditions 
that affect the performance of all principals in Florida school districts. 
The differences that were obtained between highs and moderates suggest that 
highs exert more control over their use of time (i.e., they had fewer 
Interruptions than did moderates) and they seemed to find more ways to supple- 
ment the school's budget over and above the funds allocated by the Board of 
Education. (Markinko, 1983» was the principal investigator of this ethno- 
graphic study. Croghan coordinated the research in the southeastern part of 
the state and was an observer in the study.) 

What follows is the logical next step-that of synthesizing the completed 
research efforts on "high-performing" managers and identifying their 
competencies. 
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PART II: CWETENCIES OF EFFECTIVE PRINCIPALS 



Introduction 

This section will describe the method used to analyze the findings of 
studies that focused on the role of the principal or manager. Since all of 
the efforts were based upon the examination of what principals actually do, a 
method of analysis which would give more weight to studies In whit., "high- 
performing" principals were differentiated from "moderate-performing" 
principals was established. In addition, studies which used an experimental 
method to identify the competencies were also given additional weight in the 
analysis. The outcome of this synthesis should provide a set of competencies 
judged to hdve the greatest validity for differentiating between high- 
performing and moderate-performing principals. 

Guiding Concepts 

Several considerations or guiding concepts strongly Influenced the 
choice of the method and the nature of the judgments made. Ihese are briefly 
described as a background to this section of the- report. 

A. Many school districts in the state of Florida are already quite 
advanced in using objective criteria for the selection and/or development of 
school principals. While this study must propose the most valid set of dimen- 
sions possible, given the current scientific state, it will build on the 
excellent progress already made In the Florida public schools. Specifically, 
the dimensions which developed out of studies conducted in several Florida 
school districts will be the foundation for this work. 



B. The Florida Council on Educational Managerpent (FCEM) sponsored one of 
the most significant studies in the field identifying competencies which 
differentiate txitween high-performing and average-performing principals (Huff, 
Lake & Schaalman, 1983). This study, which will be referred to as the "FCEM 
Study," is relevant and methodologi cal 1 y sophi sti cated. Since it makes 
judgments about the validity involved in differentiating competencies, it. 
becomes imperative that the weighting system for the various criteria be made 
explicit. 

1. The highest weighting is given to experimental studies in 
which (i) high-performing principals were differentiated from 
average-performing principals on the basis of an objectively 
defined criteria of "hic,*^ or excellent" performance; (ii) an 
experimental method was applied to identify the differentiat- 
ing competencies. The FCEM study fits these criteria and is 
given highest weightinr. 

2. The next highest weighting was given to similar experimental 
studies which identified differentiating competencies between 
high - and average -performing managers in non-school environ- 
ments; e.g., the Boyatzis Study (Boyatzis, 1982). The remain- 
ing criteria were weighted in decreasing order. 

3. Validity studies in which assessment ratings, of principals 
were validated against ratings of on-the-job performance \>y 
those principals and the organize lional climate at* the schcol 
administered by those principal^; e.g., the NASSP Study 
(Schmitt, Noe, Meritt, Fitzgerald and Jorgensen, 1980). 

4. Behavioral observation studies. For example , the Martinko 
Study in which the behavior of high- and average-performing 
principals was observed over a period of time. This was a 
systematic study involving the observation of principals over 
time samples in their school environment. It was also spon- 
sored by the FCEM. 

b. . Job analyses. 

b. Other experiences. 

C. Finally, the feasibility of measuring competencies or dimensions 
using standard targeted interviewing or behavioral observation techniques was 
weighted in our judgments. Certain differentiating competencies may be quite 
difficult or even impossible to measure using the assessment techniques 
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currently employed. However* those competencies may be readily measurable in 
the work situation through testing or other* performance appraisal procedures. 

» 

Hethod 

The analysis will proceed through the following phases: 

1. An analysis of the discrete competencies Included In three 
major operational assessment centers in the state of Florida— 
in Broward, Dade and Lee Counties. 

2. A study of the degree to which these comeptencies are suppor- 
ted by two recent investigations (Boyatzis* 1982; Huff, Lake & 
Schaalman, 1982). 

3. A review of the implications of the NASSP and the Martinko 
Studies for the selection of the high-performance competen- 
cies. 

4. Indentifi cation of the proposed set of competencies based on 
the overall evidence. 

5. Presentation of aefinitlQns and behavioral indicators of high- 
performing and basic competencies. 

SECTION A: 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE COMPETENCIES USED IN 
aORIOA SCHOOL PRINCIPAL ASSESSMENT PROGRAMS 

In this section of the study the definitions of dimensions used in three 
we 11 -developed assessment programs--Broward, Dade and Lee County School Dis- 
tricts—were analyzed. These dimensions emerged through years of study and 
experience in Florida schools, and we would expect that they have isolated 
many of the critical differentiating competencies. In this phase we need to 
document what has been learned through these experiences. 

The dimensions used in the assessment programs of Broward, Dade and Lee 
Counties are presented on Table 1 and Table 2. Lee County uses the dimensions 
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developed out of the work and research of the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals (NASSP). For the purposes of this analysis, we have not 
Included the 'range of interests or educational values in the NASSP list or the 
dimensions of technical and professional knowledge and written communication 
which appeared in all three county lists. While these may significantly 
differentiate average- and high-performing principals, they were difficult to 
assess in standard targeted selection and in most simulated situations. Test- 
ing or observations of "on-tne-job" performance over a longer period of time 
would appear to offer more ppropriate assessment settings. 
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TABLE 2 

DIMENSIONS USED IN BROWARD, DADE AND 
LEE COUNTY ASSESSMENT CENTERS 



Broward County 


Dade County 


Lee County 


Tolerdnce tor otress 




Stress Tolerance 


Control 








Deci si veness 


Judgment 




Leadershl d 


Leadership 


Knowledge 
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Planning and 
Urgan 1 zdti on 


Organizing and 

P 1 Ann inn 
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Organization Ability 


Sensitivity 




Sensitivity 


Oral Communication 


Oral Corranumcdtion 


Ural LOmmun 1 csLion 


Analysis 


Perception 


Problem Analysis 


Job Motivation 




Personal Motivation 


Initiative 






Impact 








Decision Making 


Decisiveness 




Interpersonal 




* 


Adaptability 
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When professionals study the essential competencies required to do a job 



well , they begin with a vast, complex array of points in a space which con- 
tains all the competencies of a school principal. They want to know which of 
all these competencies are the most important. Inevitably judgment and selec- 
tion enter; and due to different theories and experiences, different profes- 
sionals will "cut the pie" differently. To be specific, differences between 
the dimension lists of different assessment institutions emerge from two 
differing perspectives: 

1. The essential or differentiating competencies selected (e.g., 
competencies judged to be necessary to do the job well) are 
different. The dimensions included for assessment are not the 
same for the three counties we are studying. For example, 
Broward County includes Initiative as a dimension but Dade 
does not. Oade includes Adaptabi lity and Broward does not. 

2. The essential competencies selected are the same but the array 
of competencies (the pie) are cut into different slices. 
Under these conditions the whole dimension list contains the 
same competencies, but they have been put together different- 
ly—in different slicies— and will probably contain different 
dimensional labels. For example, the Broward County dimension 
of Analysis is a broader slice than the NASSP or Lee County 
dimension of Problem Analysis. The Broward County dimension 
includes a set of interrelated cognitive skills, searching or 
gathering information, relating these data from different 
sources and the ability to evaluate situations and visudlize 
problems. The Lee County dimension is sliced or defined to 
include only the information gathering attribute "to seek out 
relevant data, determine important elements, or search for 
information." The cognitive skills of relating data from 
different sources of information to form logical judgment and 
the ability to evaluate situations (via comparison of alterna- 
tives, and the like) are included under the dimension of 
Judgment for Lee County. The same competencies are included 
here, but they are grouped differently. 

The object of Section A is to identify single competencies embedded in 

the dimensions used by Broward, Dade and Lee County assessment programs. In 

order to understand the relationships between dimensions used by the three 

county systems and ultimately to relate the experimental and validity studies 

to these operating assessment programs, we need to view them all against a 
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common set of more discrete unidimensional attributes. In the next section we 
will attempt to analyze each dimension with the attrioutes it contains. 

Uhidlaewslonal Attributes Eabedded in the Dlaenslons 
of Three County Assessaent Prograas 

The data for this analysis are contained in Appendix A. These data are 
displayed in various ways on Tables 1 and 3. In this section each Unidimen-* 
sional Attribute (UOA) judged to be embedded in dimensional definitions will,; 
be defined. The definitions will attempt to show the relationship between a 
part of the dimensional definition and the attribute definition. The attri- 
bute definitions describe a cognitive or psychological process which Is obser- 
vable in behavioral terms under certain conditions. The identification of 
these UOA's in the dimensional definitions is judgmental. The judgment Is 
based on a broad psychological understanding of these processes and many years 
of experience in this type of analysis. In similar analyses the inter- judge 
reliability is usually in excess of 90%* 

The following analysis is based on Appendix 1. Each UDA analyzed out 
from dimensional definitions is listed below and examples embedded in defini- 
tions are given. 

The UOA of "Information Gathering or Search" was found to be embedded in 
the following dimensional definitions: Broward* Analysis; Dade, Perception; 
and Lee in Problem Analysis. This information is illustrated on Tables 1 and 
3. 

Information Gathering or Search --The breadth (number of sources) and 
depth (what is learned from each relevant source) of information search. 
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Examples: Securing relevant Information data (Broward, Analysis)r 
to identify the critical elements of a situation (Dade, Percep- 
tion); the ability to seek out relevant data; searching for infor- 
mation with a purpose (NASSP, Problem Analysis. . .). 

The UDA of Concept Formation was found to be embedded in the following 
definitions: Broward, Analysis and Decisiveness/Judgment; Dade, Perception 
and Lee in Judgment, and perhaps Organization. Again the reader can verify 
this by reviewing the column under Concept Formation on Tables 1 and 3. In 
describing future UDA's the above sentenci* could be deleted and the reader 
might readily gain the information from the tables or Appendix 1. 

Concept Formation — The ability to form concepts, hypothesize ideas on the 

basis of information; to see relationships between patterns of information 

from different sources and to form ideas, to link information, to reach an 

idea based on information from different sources. Such concepts form the 

basis for making judgments on decisions. 

Examples: Making decisions which are based on factual information 
and logical assumptions (Broward, Ooci si veness/Judgment); the 
abl 1 i ty to reach logi cal con cl us ions and make deci sions based on 
available information. (NASSP, Judgment) 

Concept Flexibility— The ability to use alternative or multiple concepts 

when thinking, problem solving, making a judgment or a decision; able to view 

ar avfcnt or a person from multiple perspectives; able to identify pros and 

cons by viewing from different perspectives; able to visualize alternative 

courses of action, problems. 

Examples: Evaluating situations and visualizing potential problems 
(Broward, Analysis); to interpret implications of alternative 
courses of action (Dad2, Perception). 

Decisiveness — A readiness to make decisions and commit oneself to decide 
and take action. 



Mhis example was taken from the Broward County definition of the 
Dimension of Analysis. 
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Examples: Readiness to make decisions and commit oneself (Broward, 
Decisiveness/Judgment); to make decisions render judgments take 
actionS'-independent of quality (Dade, Decisiveness). 

Sensiti vi ty «"Awa reness of the effects of one's behavior or actions on 

others. 

Examples: Actions that indicate a consideration of the needs and 
feelings of others (Broward, Sensitivity); behave in ways which 
reflect the needs, feelings and capabilities of others (Dade, 
Interpersonal); ability to perceive the needs, concerns and 
personal problems of others (NASSP, Sensitivity). 

De legation --De legates authority and responsibility clearly and appropri- 
ately in the utilization of human resources. 

Examples: Assigning tasks to subordinates to utilize their skills 
effectively ii. the execution of responsibilities as a school 
principal (Broward, Delegation); to delegate authority an'J respcn- 
l ibility (Dade, Leadership). 

Developmental Orientation —Develops the skills of self and subordinates 
in order to improve performance; takes and encourages responsibility for 
development . 

Examples: Providing for the development of subordinate skills 
(Broward, Delegation). 

Organizational Ski 1 1 s -^Sets plans and priorities to accomplish goals, 

schedules activities and uses human and other resources to reach goals. 

Examples: To establish strategies for self and others to 
accomplish specific results. To establish objectives, schedules 
and priorities (Dade, Organization and Planning); ability to plan 
and schedule. . . the work of others; skill in using resources in 
an optima) fashion. . . (NASSP, Organizational Ability). 

Management Control —Devi scs opportunities to receive adequate and timely 

feedback about the progress of work accomplishments of others. 

Examples: Establishing and using procedures to monitor and/or 
regulate processes, tasks or activities. Taking action to monitor 
delegated activities (Broward, Control); the ability to control the 
work of others (NASSP, Organizational Ability); to provide means of 
follow-up (Dade, Leadership). 
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M anaging Inieraction — Abi 1i ty to stimulate others to interact; uses own 
and other's ideas to stimulate dialogue and problem solving; deals directly 



Examples: Skill in resolving conflicts, tact in dealing with 
persons from different backgrounds (NASSP, Sensitivity), ability to 
get others involved in solving problems (NASSP, Leadership). 

Proactive Orientation-«Sees self as In Control, or an Internal Control 

orientation; readily Ukes full responsibility for all aspects of the 

situaiion— '^ven oeyond ordinary boundaries. 

Examples: Taking responsibility for effectively interacting with a 
group to guide them to accomplish a task (NASSP Leadership); Active 
attempts to influence events to achieve goals; self-starting rather 
than passive acceptance. Taking action to achieve goals beyond 
what is necessarily called for. (Broward: Initiative) 

Oral Communication — The ability to make clear oral presentations using 

effective verbal and non-verbal skills to communicate. 

Examples: Effective verbal and non-veroal expression in individual 
or group situations, including gestures and non-verbal communica- 
tions (Broward, Oral Communication); to effectively and clearly 
present and express information orally, to properly use technical 
factors such as voice inflection. . . eye contact (Dade, Oral 
Communication); ability to make a clear oral presentation of facts 
and ideas (NASSP, Oral Communication). 

Tolerance for Stress — Ability to perform optimally under stress. 

Examples: Stability of performance under pressure or opposition 
(Broward, Stress Tolerance); ability to perform under pressure and 
during opposition, ability to think on one's feet (NASSP, Stress 
Tolerance) . 

Intrinsic Sati sfaction — Experiencing Intrinsic satisfaction from the work 



Examples: Experiencing a sense of personal satisfaction from the 
activities and responsibilities of the principalship (Broward, Job 
Motivation); evidence that work is Important in personal satisfac- 
tion (NASSP, Personal Motivation). 

Persuasi venes s--The ability to persuade others by a variety of means. 

Examples: Creating good first Impressions with individuals and 
groups (Broward, Impact). 



with conflict and moves toward mutual understanding. 




itself. 
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A few attributes included in dimensional definitions by the three coun- 
ties are not listed in this section. They are included on lables 1 and 2. 
These attributes are; Coping with Load , Confidence, Pro fp.ssionali srn, VocabG- 
lary and Grammar , Performan ce Appraisal , Behaviora l Effectiveness , Recog nizin g 



Need for a Deci si on , and Us ing Appropriate Styles . These attributes appear 
only as parts of a definition by only one of the counties and are not vali- 
dated in any of the studies in the literature. The only exception is Conf 1 - 
dence which has been included under Deci sivcness. 



The data on Table 4 summarize the relationship between the competencies 
faund to differentiate significantly between "average" and "excellent" 
managers and principals in the Boyatzis and FCEM studies and the 
Unidimensional Att»-ibutes embedded in the dimensions currently being used in 
three Florida school districts. The oottom portion of Table 4 shows the same 
relationship for the basic competencies Identified in the FCEM Study by McBer 
and Company. The basic competencies are necessary to do the job, but they do 
not necessarily differentiate between average- and high-performing principals. 

On Table 4, the dimensional attributes to the left of the double line are 
those identified by the assessment programs operating in the three counties 
under study. Dimensional attributes to the right of the double line are new 
or additional competencies found to significantly differentiate between 
average- and high-performing managers in tlie Boyatzis Studies and principals 
in the FCEM Study. 
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VAllmjY OF THE/ UNIDIMENSIONAL AHRIBUTES 
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The Bo ^tzls S tudie s 

The lompotencu'S which differentiate between average- and high-performinq 
managers In the Boyatzis Studies are listed down the left hand side of the top 
of Table «l. This. study supports the validity of seven of the Florida 
unldlmenslonalylfttrlbutes (referred to as Florida Dimensions), namely: ^Con- 
cept Formation, Conceptual Flexibility, Decisiveness, Managing Interaction, 
Proactive Orientation, and Oral Communication. The definitions of the 
Boyatzls competencies and the val idated Florida dimensions are presented on 
Table b to Illustrate the similarity of definition. 

In addition to the competencies whuh over.lapped six of the Florida 
dimensions, the Boyatzls Studies identified four unique dimensions or 
competencies which significantly differentiated high-performing managers. 
These are now Ifisted and defined. 

Interpefrsonal Search — The ability to be objective in being able to view 
events from another person's perspective; the ability to search for 
information about another's views or perspective. (See No. 2 under 
Perceptual Objectivity on Table 5) 

Concern wi t h Impact-- Interested in and effective at persuading others, 
(bee Persuasiveness on Table 4) 

Lfticiency Or1entat1on--A concern with doing something becter--better 
than it has been done before or according to a standard of excellence. (See 
Achievement on Table 4) 

Use o£ jQciah zed Power--Views own role as that of a team or organization 
member, attempts to bring conflicting members of a group to a resolution 
through building coalitions or using e\1st1ng coalitions. 

The Boyatzls Studies do not offer specific support for the following 
Flc Ida Dimensions: Information Gathering, Sensitivity, Delegation, 
Organization Ability, Management Control, Stress Tolerance, or Intrinsic 



Satisfaction. These dimensions may represent basic competencies, or they may 
be more relevant to the school environment which was not the specific focus of 
the Boyatzis Studies* 

TABLE 5 

RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN BOYATZIS COMPETENCIES 
AND FLORIDA AHKIBUTES 



Boyztzis Competencies 



Pe rceptual O bjectivity : Is able to 
view an event from multiple per- 
spectives simultaneously; identi- 
fies pros and cons of each deci- 
sion, which could be made. Can 
accurately describe another per- 
son's views and position. 



Conceptualization ; Recognizes pat- 
terns of information, develops 
concepts which describe a struc- 
ture which is perceived in a set 
of events or data. 



Self-Confidence : Is ready to make de- 
cisions and to live with them. Is 
forceful and expresses little am- 
bivalence about a decision which 
has been made. 

Developing Others : Views developing 
others as part of the manager's 
job. (It involves coaching, dis- 
cussing, performance problems, 
giving resources for development 
while allowing the person to take 
individual responsibility.) 



Florida Unidimensional Attributes 



1. Conce ptual Flexi b i lity : Is able 
to' use alternative or multiple 
concepts when thinking, problem 
solving, making a judgment or a 
decision. Can view an event rr a 
person from multiple perspectives, 
can visualize alternative courses 
of action; problems, and the like. 

2. Interpersonal Search: Can accur- 
ately describe another person's 
views and positions. 

Concept Formation : Is able to form 
concepts, hypotheses, ideas on 
the basis of information; sees 
relationships between patterns of 
information from different sources 
and form ideas; is able to* 1 ink 
Information, a logical process of 
reaching an idea based on Informa- 
tion from different sources. (Such 
concepts form the basis for mak- 
ing judgments and decisions.) 

Decisiveness : A reading ss to make 
decisions and commit oneself to 
decide and take action* 



Developmental Orientation : Develops 
the skills of self and subordi- 
nates in order to improve perform- 
ance. Takes and encourages res- 
ponsibility for development. 
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TABLE S, Continued 



Boyztzis Competencies 



Managing Group Process : Demonstrates 
group process skills in group 
interaction* stimulates others to 
work together, able to get in- 
dividuals or groups to resolve 
conflict and cooperate. 



Proacti vity : Initiates action to ac- 
complish tasks; internal control; 
readily takes responsibility for 
success or failure in task accom- 
plishment. 



Use of Oral Presentation ; Adopts role 
of communicator; effectively 
uses symbolic, non- verbal com- 
munication and visual aids and 
graphics to get the message 
across. 



Florida Unidimensional Attributes 



Managing Interaction ; Able to stimu- 
late others to interact; uses own 
and other's ideas to stimulate 
dialogue, problem solving, 
between others; has others 
interact about conflict and can 
move others toward mutual under- 
standing. ^ 

Proactive Orientation ; Sees self as 
"TrTControl ," an "Internal Con- 
trol" orientation; readily takes 
full responsibility for all as- 
pects of the si tuation— even be- 
yond the ordinary boundaries. 

Oral Communication : The abi 1 i ty to 
make clear oral presentations 
using effective verbal and non- 
verbal skills to communicate. 



The FC€M Study 

This study identified competencies which significantly differentiated 
between average- and high-performing principals in piblic schools in the state 
of Florida. The results relating to FCEM findings and the Florida dimensions 
are presented in the middle part of Table 4. Five of tho Florida dimensions 
receive strong validating support from this study, namely: Information 
Gathering, Concept Formation, Conceptual Flexibility, Organizational Ability 
and Proactive Orientation. These definitions and relationships are presented 
on Table 6. 

In addition to the five competencies which supported the validity of five 
of the Florida Dimension, the FCEM Study identified three competencies which 



were not listed in the dimension lists or embedded in the dimensional 
definitions of the three assessment programs used for this analysis. These 
new dimensions are: Interpersonal Sensitivity or Search, Persuasive Skills 
and Achievement. These competencies were also identified In the independent 
studies of Boyatzis as si gnif 1 cantly d1 fferentiating between average- and 
high-performing managers. The definitions of these competencies are presented 
above under the Boyatzis Study. 

TABLE 6 

RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN FCEN OPTIMAL COMPETENCIES 
AND FLORIDA DIMENSIONS 



FCEM Study Competencies 



Florida Dimensions 



Moni torin 



q: Gathers informetion about 
problems, uses formal and in- 
formal observation and inter- 
action to gather information and 
understand the environment. 

Abi 1 i ty to Recognize Patterns ; Forms 
concepts, ideas; identifies 
trends or cause-effect relations 
on the basis of discrete be- 
haviors observed or Information 
gathered; can reorder informa- 
tion into ideas. 



Analytic Abi lit y: Is able to use two 
or more concepts or ideas about 
situations in order to reach an 
understanding or a decision; 
looks to the pros and cons of 
multiple options. 



Information Gathering or Search : The 
breadth (number o? sources) and 
depth (what Is learned from each 
relevant source) of information 
search. 

Concept Formation : Is able to form 
concepts, hypotheses or Ideas on 
the basis of information; to see 
relationships between patterns of 
information from different sources 
and form Ideas; to link Inform- 
ation; uses a logical process of 
reaching an Idea based on Inform- 
ation from different sources. 
(Such concepts form the basis for 
making judgments or decisions.) 

Conceptual Flexibility : Is able to 
use alternative or multiple con- 
cepts when thinking, problem sol- 
ving or making a judgment or a 
decision; can view an event or a 
person from multiple perspectives; 
can identify pros and cons by 
viewing from different perspec- 
tives; can visualize alternative 
courses of actions and problems. 
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TABLE 6, Continued 



FCEM Study Competencies 



Florida Dimensions 



Focused Inv olvement in Change : Ini- 
tiates"" activities ^proposals, 
meetings) fo>^ t^sk accomplish- 
ment—gets activities underway— 
or to utilize resources more 
effectively; focuses efforts on 
the task— on things needing im- 
P'^ovenwnt, 



1- O rganizational Abi 1 i ty : Sets 
plans and priorities to accomplish 
goals; schedules activities and 
the use of human and other 
resources for accomplishing 
goals. 

2. Proacti v e Orientation : (Ini- 
tiates action and gets activities 
underway) Sees self as "In 
Control," an "Internal Control" 
orientation; readi ly takes full 
refiponsibility for all aspects of 
the si tuation— even beyond the 
ordinary boundaries. 

Sense of Control: Initiates action Lroacti_ye gHlILtA!^!?^ (sec above) 
'and takes full responsibility for 
the organization, for learning 
about the environment, for 
securing resources; goes beyond 
the givens in taking responsibi- 
lity for task accomplishment. 



The FCEM Study did not provide valldfiting evidence for the remaining 
eight Florida Dimensions, namely: Deci siveness , Sensitivity, Delegation, 
Developmenta l Ori entation , Management Control , Managing Interaction, Stress 
Tolerance , and Intrinsic Sat isfac tion in Work.. However, four of these were 
identified as basic competencies: Delegation , Developmental Orientati on, 
Management Control and Managing Intersection . 

Relationships between the FCEM Study basic competencies and the Florida 
Dimensions are presented at the bottom of Table 4. The definitions and rela- 
tionships are illustrated on Table 7. 

Other unique basic competencies— not matched with the Florida competen- 
cies—in the FCEM study are: 



TactT:a1 Adaptabi 1 i ty -~States the rationale for using particular 
strategies; e.g., to influence certain groups; tailors style of interaction 
to fit the situation and changes style if it is not successful. 

Commitment to School Mi ssion ~-Holds a set of values about the school; 
. e.g., welfare of the students, fairness to staff and behavior is consistent 
with "these values despite barriers. 

Concern for I mage --Shows concern for the image of the school via the 
improssions created by students and staff and manages these impressions and 
public information about the school. 

TABLE 7 

THE FLORIDA DIMENSIONS AND THE FCEM BASIC CQNETENCIES 



FCEM Basic Competencies Florida Dimensions 



Participatory Style : Involves inter- 1. Managin g Interaction ; Is able to 

~nal staff and outside -esource stimulate others to interact; 

people to plan and problem solve; uses own and other's ideas to 

delegates responsibility to stimulate dialogue, problem 

others who are capable of doing solve, deal with conflict and move 

the job and keeps others informed toward mutual understanding, 
about the actions he or she has 

taken. ^ , 

2. .Delega tion : Delegates authority 

and responsibility clearly and 

appropriately in the utilization 

of human resources. 

Coaching Skills : Holds high expecta- Devel opmental Orientation : Develops 

tions about others (students. the skills of self and subordi- 

staff), works with others to nates in order to improve per- 

improve performance and provides formance; takes and encourages 

positive feedback (e.g.. praise) responsibility for development, 
for specific accomplishments. 

Firmness in Enforcing Quality Stand- M anagem ent Control : Devises opportu- 

ands : Provides feedback about nities to receive adequate and 

faTTure to meet standards in a timely feedback about the progress 

timely manner (e.g.. confronting uf work accomplishments of others, 
someone failing to meet stand- 
ards) and dismisses or transfers 
staff members who cannot meet 
those standards. 



Sianary of the Validity of Florida Assessaent Diaensions 
Based on the FCEM and Boyatzis Studies 

The analysis shows that nine of the fourteen Florida Dimensions received 
valifjating support from either the FCEM or the" Uoyatzis Study. These dimen- 
sions art' listed on Table 8 in columns 1 and 2. Three dimensions receive 
validating support from both studies: Concept Form ation , Conceptual Flexibi- 
lity and Proactiv e Orien t ation . Also three dimensions did not receive support 
from either study: Sensitivity , Stress Folerance and Intrinsic Satisfaction 
With Job . 

The Boyatzis and FCEM Study produced several competencies not listed by 
the three Florida assessment programs. Both studies found that Interpersonal 
Information Gathering or Search , Persuasiveness and Achievement Orientation 
differentiated significantly high-performing managers or principals from 
average performers. The use of socialized power was not identified as a 
differentiating competency in the FCEM Study of school principals. 

Based on this evidence alone, we might propose the following dimensions 
be used: 

Pi fferentiatin g Dimensions -- Information Gathering , Concept Formation , 
Conceptual Flexibility , Organizational Ability, Proactive Orientation , Deci- 
siveness , Managing Interaction , Communication , Iri^rpersonal Search , Persua- 
siveness , and Achievement Motivation . 

Basi c Pi mensi ons-- Delegat io n , Management Control , Tacti cal Abi 11 ty . 
Commi tment to Sch ool Mi sslon . Concern for Image , and Pevelopmental 
Orientation . 

These proposed dimensions will now be examined in light of additional 
studies described in the introduction. 
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TABLE 8 

SUPPORT FOR THE VALIDITY OF THE FLORIDA DIMENSIONS 



Dimensions Validated 
by the FCEM Study 



Dimensions Validated 
by the Boyatzis Study 



Dimensions Validated 
By Basic Competencies 
in FCEM Study 



Dimensions Not 
Receiving Support 
From Either Study 



Information Gathering 
Concept Formation 
Conceptual Flexibility 
Organizational Ability 
Proactive Orientation 



Concept Formation 
ConceptuakFlexibi lity 



Proactive Orientation 
Deci si veness 

Managing Interaction 
Oral Communication 



Developmental Orientation 
Managing Interaction 

Delegation 
Management Control 



Sensitivity 
Stress Tolerance 
Intrinsic Satisfaction 



ERIC 



Unique Dimensions 
Validated by 
FCEM Study 



Interpersonal Search 

Persuasiveness 

Achievement 



Unique Dimensions 
Validated by 
Boyatzis Study 



Unique Dimensions 
Validated as 
Basic Competencies 
by FCEM Study 



Interpersonal Search 
Persuasiveness 
Achievement 
Socialized Power 



Tactical Ability 
Conmitment to School 
Concern for Image 
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SECTION C: 



IMPLICATIONS OF THE NASSP AND NARTINKO STUDY 
FOR THF SELECTION OF HIGH-PERFORNaNCE COMPETENCIES 

A comprehensive research study on the content and criterion related 
validity of the NASSP Assessment Center dimensional ratings used in Lee County 
was conducted at Michigan State University under the direction of Neil Schmitt 
(Schmitt et al., 1980). The study was supported by the Rockefeller Family 
Fund and the Spencer Foundation. The study found satisfactory interrater 
reliabilities and observed that the relationship between Assessment Center 
ratings of principals, rating of "on-the-job" performance by the principals 
(self -ratings) and by students showed little, if any, relationship to Assess- 
ment Center ratings. They found that'the Assessment Center ratings on Leader- 
ship, Organizational Abi lit^ . Oral Communication , Decisiveness , Judgment and 
Problem Analys is were significantly correlated with job performance ratings on 
specific job performance categories by supervisors and teachers. Assessment 
Center dimensions of Range of Interests , Personal Motivation and Educational 
Values were not related to any of the ratings on job performance. 

School climate ratings by students, teachers and support staff were not 
significantly correlated, but the school climate ratings by students were 
found to be most highly related to Assessment Center ratings of principals. 
Significant correlations were found with Problem Analysi s , Judgment , 
Decisiveness , Written Communi c ation and Sensitivity . 

This series of studies lends support to the general validity of 
Assessment Center ratings of Leadershi p , Organi zational Abl 1 i ty . Judgment , 
Pr oblem Analysis , Decisiveness , Sensitivity and W ritten and Oral Communication 
for certain ratings of principals' performance. 
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Uespile the value of these research results, caution must be exercised in 
using the data for the identification of competencies which differentiate 
between average and excellent principals. The ratings of principals' perform- 
ance used in this study do not necessarily measure the excellence of perform- 
ance against a defined criteria. 

However, if some validity can be assumed to be an independent objective 
criterion of excellence (which was not used for the purposes of the Michigan 
State Study), then the assessment dimensions of Organizational Abi lity . Judg- 
ment , Decisiveness , Leadersh ip, Sensit ivity and Written an d Oral Communicat ion 
as defined by NASSP should be tal>en into account in our task of identifying 
competencies which differentiate high-performing principals. 

A detailed view of the relationship between these dimensions is presented 
on Table 9 by Schmitt et al. The correlations between assessment center 
ratings on these dimensions are all significantly related, (see Table 8) That 
is, to some extent the ratings are not independent. However, since some of 
the correlations are lower, we must also assume that the ratings on individual 
dimensions are somewhat Independent. 

The correlations on Table 9 are all significant and show a considerable 
degree of overlap between ratings on these dimensions. Significant and higher 
correlations between ratings of performance along several dimensions may be 
due to 'overlap in the definition of the dimensions or the influence of the 
"halo" effect. A good example of the overlap of definitions is found in the 
NASSP dimensions of Problem Analysis , Judgment and Organization . According to 
the earlier analysis the uni di mensional attribute of C oncept Formation is 
embedded in and common to all three dimensions. This may account for the very 
high intercorrelations between these dimensions; Problem Analysi s and 
Judgment , .70; Problem Analysis and Organizational Ability , .65; Judgment and 
Organization al Ability , .66. In addition, the "halo effect" has a greater 



TABLE 9 



CORRELATIONS BETWEEN RATINGS ON NASSP ASSESSMENT CENTER DIMENSIONS 
FOUND TO REUTE SIGNIFICANTLY TO RATINGS OF JOB PERFORMANCE 
(From Schnitt, Table 2, 1980) 





Problem 
Anal ysi s 


Judgment 

L 


Deci si veness 


Leadership 


Sensi ti vi ty 


Written 
Conimuni cation 


i Organizational 
Abi 1 i ty 




1.00 
















.70 


l.UO 














.56 


.5i? 


1.00 












.57 


.5? 


.49 


1.00 










.42 


.42 


.33 


.34 


1.00 








.46 


.51 


.38 


.38 


.33 


1.00 




Organizational Ability .... 


.bb 


.66 


.64 


.54 


.34 


.48 


1.00 



I possibility of intruding when definitions are general or quite multi- 

dimensional. The NASSP definition of Leaderships Organizationa l Abili ty and 

I S ensi tivi ty are all mul ti -di mensiona 1 ; i.e.. have more than one dimension 

embedded in the definitions. 

• The implications of this excellent study of Schmitt et al.. (1980) would 

I seem to be that we should consider the unidimensional dimensions embedded .in 

the NASSP dimensions to receive some support. This would support the 

I inclusion of the following: Informatio n Gathering . Concept Formation . 

m Sensitivity . Organizational Abi lity. Managem ent Control . Managing Interaction. 

F ro-acti ve Orientation . C oping wi th Infor mation Load and being able to 
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■ Recognize the Need to Make A Decision , The last two dimensions do not receive 
any validity support from ither of the Boyatzis or the FCEM Studies. In 

I addition, Recognizin g the Need may easily overlap with Judgment and Concept 

m Formation -~in fact, the correlation between Deci si veness (defined as 

* Recognizing the Need to Make A Decision ) and Problem Analysis and Judgment was 

I observed to be .56 and .52 respectively by Schmitt et al. Further, the 

Ab i 1 1 t y to Qeal wjth a Volume of Paperwork (embedded in the definition of 
I Organi zational Ability ) involves Coping with Information Load ; but as indlcat- 

M ed in Appendix" A, p. b9 (under Control), it also Involves the Abi lity to Form 

Concepts or Ideas and Iset Priorities. Again the common attribute of Concept 
I Formatloji may account for the observed relationships. On this basis we would 

delete the last two dimensions listed above and assume that the Michigan State 
m NASSP Study provides "on-the-job" behavioral support for the following 

m dimensions: Information Gathering , Concept Formation , Sensitivity , Organ 1 za- 

tional Ability , Management Control , Managing Interaction and Proactive Orlen- 
I tation . 

Before leaving the analysis of the NASSP Study, two issues should be 
m noted: 

m 1. That the NASSP Study finds strong support for the validity of the 

dimensions of Oral and Written Communication. Written Communication was not 

I included in our earlier analysis because it is not readily measured in most 

(Assessment Center) settings and is probably better measured in a testing 

m format (unless an Assessment Center exercise were specifically designed to 

M measure this dimension). The implication is that Oral and Written Communica- 

tion may be relevant; and in addition. Oral Communication was identified as a 

■ differentiating competency in the Boyatzis Studies. 

2. That the NASSP Study did not linn dn> support for the validity of the 
w dimensions of Personal Motivation, Range of Interests or Educational Values. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF THE MARTINKO STUDY 

The Martlnko Study was sponsored by the Florida Council on Educational 
Management. Its purpose was to use trained observers in a time-sampling 
method to observe "on-the-job" behaviors of principals. The sample was 
determined by a study which identified high-performing and moderate-performing 
principals on the ba^is of a set of objective criteria of "success"; e.g., the 
verbal and numerical abilities uf the students, recommendations by the 
superintendent, and at least three->ear's tenure in the school. The sample of 
principals was drawn from the same population used in the FCEM Study conducted 
by McBer (Huff). The generic behaviors which formed the framework for 
observations in this study are presented on Table 10. 



TABLE 10 



INTERACTIVE ANb GENERIC BEHAVIORS USED IN MARTINKO STUDY 

\ Interactive Behaviors 



Description ) Duration Frequency 




P rincipal Interacting With 

SiZTetary . . . .TT 10% 21% 

Faculty 15% 17% 

Mixed Group 24% 8% 

Location 

Inner Office 47% 49% 

Multiple Location 12% 4% 

Grounds 10% 13% 

Outer Office 8% 18% 

Number of People Present 

One". . . . rTTT 10% 19% 

Two 36% 60% 

Three or More 28% 27% 

Medi um of Communi cation 

Verbal Face-to-Face 79% 78% 

Telephone- 10% 14% 

Written 4% b% 
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TABLE 10, Continued 



Description Duration Frequency 



Form of Initiation 

Princfpal ^ . . . 

Opposite Party 26X 36% 

Clock 20% 5% 

Generic Behaviors 
Nature and Functions of Principal Behavior 

Mintzberg Events 

Unsch'eduled Meetings 28% 42% 

Deskwork 22% 47% 

Tours 15% 6% 

Purpose of Contact 

Giving Information 23% 26% 

Receiving Information 23% 27% 

Tours 17% 12% 

Managerial Roles 

Monito*" 26% 31X 

Leader 24% 28% 

Disseminator 13% 14% 

Leader Observatio n Sys tem 

exchanging InformatTon ..... 26% 37% 

Planning/Coordinating 14% 14% 

Monitoring/Controlling 11% 

Functional Areas of Responsibility 

Staff/Personnel 34% 45% 

Pupil /Personnel 23% 24% 

School /Community Interface 14% 12% 

Leadership , ,3, 

Human Relations 18% 1B% 

McBer 

Firmness & Enforcing Quality Standards 29% 37% 

Monitoring 17% 1^% 

Persuasiveness 105» 10% 

Observer Generated C ategories 

Monitoring/Disseminating 441 47% 

Initiating Structure 13% 20% 

External Entities 9* ^ 
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■ Observers reported the number of times a principal would engage a 
particular generic behavior; e.g., Moni tori ng and the amount of duration of 

• time spent on that activit>. In Line with other psychological research 
f studies, this study finds that changes in the school situation are associated 

with Changes in the acitvities and the amount of time principals spend on 

■ these activities. The study finds differences in principal behavior across 
different schools (eleiTientary vs. high schools) across different regions and 

• across schools located in areas differing in socio-economic status of 
flj students' families. 

Observations of the behavior of high-performing principals in general did 
I not differ significantly from observations of the behavior of average- 

^ performing principals. The study focusod on the "what" and "how long" 

9 questions--on the activities cf principals; and as such, it records and 

■ describes what principals do under varying conditions. Such measures do not 
appear to differentiate between different levels of . xellence of performance. 

■ For example, measures of the number of times people engage iri "Gathering 
^ Information" or of the time they spend on gathering information does not 

• necessarily relate to the breadth or depth of information gathering in a given 
area. Experimental and field studies show that it is the breadth of search— 
the number of sources or different areas searched which differentiates between 

I different performance levels. The same would appear to hold for other 

behaviors such as planning, leading, making decisions, persuading and so on. 

• That is, while the behaviors of principals do vary across different 
ft school situations, competencies which differentiate between high- and medium- 
performing principals may not vary in the same manner. A number of studies 

M conducted across widely differing managerial situations (manufacturing, 

_ retail, service, schools, and the like) identify a surprisingly similar list 

" of differentiating or high-performing competencies (see Boyatzis, 1982). 
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■ It is more probable that high-performing competencies transfer or 
generalize across managerial situations in which the same competencies are 

I engaged. '.The degree to which competencies are used may vary across some 

m managerial environments; e.g., across elementary and high schools. The 

Martinko Study represents a very right source of information about the degree 

■ to which behaviors are used in varying school environments. These data can 
now be used to weight the high-performing competencies in each- school 

I environment. For example, if Organizing is an activity which principals use 

m more in high schools than in elementary schools, it can be weighted oiore for 

high school principals. 
I Une significant finding of the Martinko Study which is directly relevant 

to the task of this report is that high-performing principals engage in fewer 
m embedded or tangential activities while undertaking a major activity. This 

m finding would fit in with a great many studies which show that performance is 

more effective in complex environments when behavior is m4re proactive. "Put- 

■ ting out fires" or reacting to the immediate demand of the^e^lxjJ;;onment'1s a 
pattern which develops out of ineffective or insufficient planning, lack of 

I effective information gathering and concept formation, poor communication, 

m ineffective delegation and management development. One of the functions of 

managing is to keep the environment at an optimal level of stress or informa- 

■ tion load. Effective information processing (information gathering, concept 
formation), planning, organizing, prioritizing and controlling can reduce 

m environmental stress and information overload. When managerial environments 

m are optimal, managers (principals) can exercise their proactive competencies 

to a greater degree (Schroder, Driver and Streufert, 1967), 

I 
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Thi s latter Martinko finding regarding embedded events highl i ghts the 
significance of two sets of competencies in current school environments: 

1. Competencies required to control the demands of the environ- 
ment (the job) (see Rosemary Stewart, 1976, in Martinko's 
report). These competencies such as Information Search, 
Concept Formation, (and Prioritizing) Planning, Organizing, 
Delegistinq and Managing Interaction, are used by managers "to 
structure or control the demands of the environment" so as to 
improve the potential for proactive and achievement skills to 
be engaged which in turn improve productivity. 

2. The need to select principals on the basis of the competencies 
of Proactive Orientation, Achievement, Motivation and Cogni- 
tive Skills. Organizational effectiveness depends to a consi- 
derable degree on the ability of managers to deal with 
multiple concepts or perspectives, to take broad internal 
responsibility— and to aspire to high standards of excellence. 
Such competencies Interact with environmental load and stress 
and can only achieve theiis potential effects in an optimal 
environment. 



SECTION D: 



THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE HIGH-PERFORNING 
AND BASIC COMPETENCIES 



The dimensions used for assessing principals in three Florida Assessment 
Centers were selected on the basis of job analyses. A job analysis study 
describes the behaviors and skills which managers are required to enact in 
order to perform their particular job. It does not identify specific ^ehaviors 
or competencies which are associated with superior performance on the job. 

In studying the behaviors and skills emerging out of job analyses of the 
principal's job in the three Florida Assessment Centers, it was found that 
some dimensions were multidimensional. A multidimensional definition is one 
in which two behaviors or skills are included which are not perfectly or 
highly correlated with each other. For example, if Leadership is defined as 
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"directing and coordinating the activities of others, delegating authority and 
responsibility and providing a means for follow-up" then Coordination , 
Delegation and Management Control are all involved. However, measures or 
ratings of these three attributes may not be significantly or highly 
correlated. Indeed we often observe high ratings for Coordination and low 
ratings for Delegation or follow-up. 

The first step in the identification of the high-performing competencies 
was to list the unidimensional competencies embedded in the dimensions used In 
three nidjor Florida school district Assessment Centers. This list is based on 
job analyses. The list appears at the top of Tables 1 and 2 and is reproduced 
on Table 11. 

TABLE 11 



Unidimensional Competencies Embedded in the 
Broward, Dade and Lee County Dimensions 



Information Gathering 
Concept Formation 
Conceptual Flexibility 
Decisiveness 
Sensitivity 

Developmental Orientation 



Organizational Ability 
Manaqen«nt Control 
Managing Interaction 
Oral Communication 
Nonverbal Communication 

Vocabulary and Grammar 
Stress Tolerance 

Coping with Load 



Confidence 
Professional ism 
Persuasion 

Performance Appraisal 
Intrinsic Satisfaction 

(with work) 
Behavioral Effectiveness 
Recognize Need for A 

Decision 
Use appropriate Leader 

Skills 



The second step was to investigate the degree to which these 
unidimensional competencies were validateu by two major sets of experimental 
studies (Boyatzis, 1982 and the FCEM Study by Huff, Lake and Schaalman, 1982). 
These studies identified cor.ipetencies which significantly differentiated 
between managers performing at high and average levels of performance. 
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M measured against objective criteria of performance. These will be referred to 

as high-performance competencies. 
m The unidimensional competencies which received validating support from 

A fie above studies are presented on Table 8, p. 27. Competencies not supported 

by either study are also listed on Table 8. 
I As we discussed earlier, the FCEM study is the most relevant to the 

competencies of school principals; and since it is also a sound methodological 
m 'jtudy, it will be given the highest weighting in identifying high-performance 

M competencies for the «;el(»i:tion and development of school principals in the 

state of Florida. 

I The FCEM study validates fivo of the Florida competencies. These are: 

^ * INFORMATION GATHERING * ORSANIZATIONAL ABILITY 

■ * CONCEPT FORMATION * PROACTIVE ORIENTATION 

• * CONCEPTUAL FLEXIBILITY 

M The same study also validates three additional competencies not used in the 

Florida Assessment Centers. These are: 

I * INTERPERSONAL SEARCH * PERSUASIVENESS 

• * ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION 

■ Turning to the Boyatzis Studies which are also weighted highly in 
selecting our high-performance competencies, we found that this work cross- 

B validated six of the above competcricies--al 1 except Information Gathering and 

m Organizational Ability . The Boyatzis Studies also validated three additional 

Florida unidimensional competencies. These are: 

( * DECISIVENESS * MANAGING INTERACTION 

V * ORAL COmUNICATION 

W Une additional competency was also validated in these studies using 

m managers in non-school environments, namely Socialized Power. Socialized 
Power is defined as the ability Lo build alliances, networks, coa 1 i tions or 

r o 
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teams. In order to accomplish tasks, they build political coalitions or 
networks that did not exist previously. This competency would be difficult to 
assess in standard assessment center simulations and would be more 
appropriately assessed using critical incident interviews or performance 
appraisal. The fact that it was not identified in the FCEM Study is puzzling. 
Perhaps principals do not engage in these processes, processes which may be 
very effective in school management. The Martinko Study does not observe this 
behavior directly in the schools. However, it was found that high-performing 
principals estimated that they have a greater percentage of funds raised from 
outside sources than do moderate-performing principals. Clearly, there may be 
indirect support that high-performing principals do, in fact, know how to use 
Socialized Power in order to attract additional funds for their schools. The 
significance of this competency fo* selecting and developing principals, 
however, must await further research. 

In Phase III of this study, the implications of the findings of the NASSP 
Michigan Study (Schmitt, et al, 1980) and the FCEM sponsored study by Martinko 
(1983) were also investigated. The NASSP Study lends cross-validating support 
to the high-performing competencies of: 

* INFORHATION GATHERING * MANAGEMENT CONTROL 

* CONCEPT FORMATION * MANAGING INTERACTION 

* ORGANIZATIONAL ABILITY * PROACTIVE ORIENTATION 

* ORAL COMMUNICATION 

The Martinko Study offers indirect support for the inclusion of 
competencies which reduce the potential for "reactive management" such as 
improved planning via information gathering, concept formation, conceptual 
flexibility, better communication, more effective delegation and management 
development. The study also offers school districts data which can be used to 
weight the significance of the high-performing competencies in varying school 
envi ronments . 




PROPOSED HIGH-PEPFORNING COMPETENCIES 



On the bcsi.s of all the evidence reviewed and other relevant 
considerations, the following list of High-Performing Competencies are 
proposed. All appear to differentiate between average- and high-performing 
principals. 



* PROACTIVE ORIENTATION 

* DECISIVENESS 

* INTERPERSONAL SEARCH 

* INFORMATION SEARCH 

* CONCEPT FORMATION 

* CONCEPTUAL aEXIBILITY 



* MANA6IN6 INTERACTION 

* PERSUASIVENESS 

* ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION 

* MANAGEMENT CONTROL 

* ORGANIZATIONAL ABILITY 

* SELF- PRESENTATION 



PROPOSED LIST OF BASIC COMPETENCIES 

Since the FCEM sponsored study focused on the competencies of school 
principals, it will be used as the primary source for the identification of 
the basic competencies— that is competencies which are required to perform the 
role of principal adequately. The evidence indicates that these competencies 
are i mportant to perform wel 1 as a princi pal , but they do not differentiate 
between excellent- and average-performing principals. This study identified 
the following basic competencies; Dg velopmental Orientation, Delegation, 
Tactical Ability, Commitment to School Mission, and Concern for Image. Other 
studies provide support for the following additional basic competencies; 
Organizational Sensitivity , Written Communication and adequacy of Technical 
Knowledge . 

The following list of basic competencies are proposed. 



* COMITMENT TO SCHOOL MISSION 

* CONCERN FOR IMAGE 

* TACTICAL ADAPTABILITY 

* DEVELOPMENTAL ORIENTATION 



* DELEGATION 

* URIHEN COMMUNICATION 

* ORGANIZATIONAL SENSITIVITY 



Co 
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SECTION E: 



DEFINITIONS AND BEHAVIORAL INDICATORS OF HIGH- 
PERFOmiNG AND BASIC CONPETENCIES 

The high-performing competencies identified will now be defined and each 
will be Illustrated by a few behavioral indicators. These competencies have 
been defined for use in assessment center methods, targeted and critical 
incident Interview methods and In performance appraisal. Each definition was 
constructed with the following criteria in mind: (I) unldimensionality; (2) 
direct relationships to validated competency; (3) feasibility of measuring in 
standard assessment methods. The definitions draw heavily on the work carried 
out In the school districts of Broward, Dade, Lee and Palm Beach counties; the 
FCEM and Boyatzis Studies, and recent experience in the measurement of similar 
competencies. The work carried out in Palm Beach County on behavioral 
Indicators is well conceived, highly relevant and Is used extensively in this 
work. ^ 

The clusters and competencies are presented on Table 12. The clusters 
are similar to those proposed in the FCEM Study— the clusters of Organization 

Communi cation were added to include the proposed competencies of 
Delegation and Organizational Skills and the competencies of Oral Presentation 
and Written Communicati on respectively. 
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TABLE 12 

THE PROPOSED HIGH PERFORMING AND BASIC CQNPETENCIES 



Cluster 




Hi gn-Performlng 
Competencies 




Basic Competencies 


Purpose and Direction 


1. 


Proactive Orientation 
Decisiveness 


3. 


Commitment to School 
Mission 


Cognitive Skills 

• 


4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Interpersonal Search 
Information Search 
Concept Formation 
Conceptual Flexibility 






consensus ruind(ji*nient 


o • 

9. 


Managing Interaction 
Persuasiveness 


10. 
11. 


Concern for Imaoe 
Tactical Adaptability 


Quality Enhanceiuent 


12. 
13. 


Achievement Motivation 
Management Control 


14. 


Developmental 
Orientation 


Organization 


15. 


Organizational Ability 16. 


Delegation 


Communication 


17. 


Self Presentation 


18. 
19. 


Written Communication 
Organizational 
Sensitivity 



DEFINITIONS AND BEHAVIORAL INDICATORS 
FOR THE HIGH-PERFORMING COMPETENCIES 



M Purpose and Directio n " luster 

1. Proactive Orientation 

I Takes the role of being fully "in charge" and responsible for all that 

^ happens in a situation or a job; reflects an "internal control" orientation in 

" which the person behaves with the full assumption that they can be the "cause" 

I and can movt events, create change and achieve goals; Initiates action and 

readily takes responsibility for all aspects of the si tuation— even beyond 
I ordinary boundaries--and for success and failure in task accomplishment; 

^ Initiates actions of self and others to learn about the organization and to 

* achieve goals, 
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Behavioral Indicators: 

1.1 Takes overall responsibility for progress of a group or a task or for 
obtaining and using resources. 

1.2 Initiates actions, proposals or plans for self and others to accomplish 
tasks. 

1.3 Accepts and portrays personal responsibi lity for failures/barriers and 
learnsfrom experiences to overcome potential or real barriers. 

1.4 Accepts uU1n«te tx>sponsibi11ty for staff, students and teachers. 
2, Decisiveness 

Expresses forcefulness and confidence when a decision is made. A 
readiness to make decisions, render judgments, take actions and commit oneself 
and others regardless of the quality of the decision. 

Behavioral Indicators: 

2.1 Expresses little ambivalence about decisions that have been made (but may 
recognize alternatives). 

2.2 Is forceful and self confident in making decisions. 

Cognitive Skill Cluster 

4. Interpersonal Search 

Is able to discover, understand and verbalize the concepts, thoughts, 
ideas held by others; is not only sensitive to the ideas and opinions of 
others but behaves to ensure an understanding of the feelings and 
verbalizations of others. 

Behavioral Indicators: 

4.1 Uses probing repetition to have others describe their own perspectives, 
ideas and feelings. 

4.2 Is able to discover and understand the ideas and concepts of others— from 
their point of view. 

4.3 Uses summary, clarification and paraphrasing to test the accuracy of 
one's conception of another's perspective; e.g., of a teacher, a student. 
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b. jnforwtion Search 

Searches for and gathers many different kinds of information before 
arriving at an understanding of an event or a problem; uses formal and 
informal observation, search and interaction to gather information about the 
environment; is aware of the breadth (number of sources) and depth (what is 
learned from each relevant source) of information search. 

Behavioral Indicators; 

5.1 Gathers information about problems 1 rem a variety of sources or events 
. before making a decision o»^ committing resources. 

5. ? Is aware of breadth (or the number of different sources) of information 

search. 

5.3 Gathers sufficient information in each essential area searched (both 
inside and outside the organization) in order to arrive at relevant ideas 
or concepts. Strives to be well informed. 

6. Concept Fonnatlon 

Is able to form concepts, hypotheses, ideas on the basis of information; 
can reorder information into ideas, see relationships between patterns of 
information from different sources, and can link information separated 
spacially or over time; uses a logical ; ocess of forming ideas based on 
information from different sources. 

Pehavioral Indicators: 

b.l Develops CI concept in order to make sense out of an array of information 
separated in space or time. 

6.2 Finds n^eaning themes or patterns in a sequence of events or inputs. 

b.3 Uspsinsight that emerges after examining an issue or a problem which is 
usually labeled and used for diagnostic purposes and for stating cause 
and-effect relationships. 

6.4 Perceives relationship between important events or links related events 
into broader meanings (e.g., in In-Basket), 
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7. Concepttal Flexibility 

Is able to use alternative or multiple concepts or perspectives when 
discussing problem solving or making a decision; can view a person or an 
event from different perspectives; can devise alternative plans or courses of 
action and can visualize the pros and cons of each; considers Information from 
different points of view in arriving at a decision; is able to view an event 
from multiple perspectives simultaneously. 

Behavioral Indicators: 

7.1 Views events from different (multiple) perspectives simultaneously. 

1 .2 In group situations, keeps different group members' perspectives "on liie 
table" for discussion. 

7.3 Discovers and uses these conflicting or different views of events in 
problem solving and dialogue. 

7.4 Takes into account the perspective of subordinates, managers In the 
person's own unit (e.g., department, school) and significant "others" 
outside the person's unit and organization in planning and problem 
solving. 

7.5 Forms and uses multiple concepts in problem solving and interpersonal and 
group interaction. 

7.6 Includes people from groups with different perspectives in planning 
groups (e.g., students and parents in .i school setting and citizens of 
the school com«nunity). 

Consensus Hanagewent Cluster 

8. Managing Interaction 

Is able to get others to interact, to stimulate others to work together, 

to understand each other, to resolve conflict or agree to its presence, to 

encourage others to reach mutual agreement; uses own and others' ideas to 

initiate and stimulate dialogue between others; demonstrates good group 

process and facilitator skills. 

Behavioral Indicators: 

8.1 Stimulates others to interact in a qroup situation. s able to get 
another to present and stimulate others to respond. 
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8.2 Is able to get others to state their perspectives and then discuss 
relationships and can nwtivate the group to move toward mutual agreement. 

8.3 Is able to get people from different groups or conflicting groups to 
engage in dialogue. 

8.4 Facilitates an integrating role in intf»rpersonal and group situations. 

• 9. Persuasiveness 

The ability to persuade or influence others through a number of possible 
means: gaining and sustaining their attention and interest in a group 
situation; using information or arguments, modeling the behaviors expected; or 
being direct in specifying what others will do. 

Behavioral Indicators: 

9.1 Demonstrates ability to influence or persuade others to support one's 
ideas or goals. 

9.2 Uses a variety of techniques; e.g., modeling expected behavior, usng 
information, and expertise or authority, by being directive. Whichever 
technique is used the operation here is "success in influencing." 

Quality Enhanceaent Cluster 
12. AchleveBcnt Motivation 

States high internal work standards; verbalizes personal and group goals 

as a desire to do something better— better feedback on measures of how well 

self or group is doing; shows frustration in meeting barriers or in response 

to own or others' mistakes or failures. 

Behavioral Indicators; 

in, I Expresses a desire to do the task better, better than it was done 
previously, beiter than others do it. or better according to some 
objective or subjective standar<i. 

12.2 Makes expectations of high performance, excellence or high productivity 
known to others. 

12.3 Expresses frustration with barriers to reaching standards of excellence. 

12.4 Wants measures of own product! vit> and performance in order to plot or 
assess progress. 
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13. Manaqeaent Control 

Devises opportunities to receive adequate and timely feedback about the 
progress of work accomplishments of others; follows' up on delegated 
activities or provides plans for or taking action on feedback of information 
to others about meeting standards of productivity. 

Behavioral Indicators: 

13.1 Plans and schedules follow-up for all delegated and assigned activities. 

13.2 Monitors the performance; of managers and subordinates and schedules 
reviews . 

13.3 Plans and initiates activities which help in observing the work and 
progress of others--both of individuals and department or grade level. 

13.4 Informs others when tneir work is not neeting standards. 



Organizational Cluster 

lb. Organizational Ability 

Sets plans and promotes to accomplish goals; schedules activities and 

the use of human and other resources for accomplishing goals; focuses on 

time, doadlim?s, flow of activities or resources on ways to got the job done. 

Behavioral Indicators: 

Ib.l Makes schedules, budgets own time; shows a concern for time and schedule. 

lb. 2 Reviews a task and then plans; e.g., reviews all items on desk and then 
proceeds with a plan and schedule. Uses this style in work or simulation 
situations . 

16.3 Establ ishes priorities handling important issiies first, allocating more 
time to high-priority issues. 

lb. 4 Organizes the activities of a group in order to develop a logical plan-- 
what will be done first, second, and so forth, meetings and points of 
communication . 
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Co— unl cation Cluster 

17. Self'PresenUtlon 

Is able to clearl> present ones own ideas, others' ideas and information 
in an open and genuine way; is able to share ideas with others in an open 
informative, non-evaluative manner; ef f ecti vely uses technical, symbolic, 
non-verbal and visual aids or graphics in order to get the message across. 

Behavioral Indicators: 

17.1 Is able to communicate own ideas tu others in one-on-one or group 
situations in a clear informative manner. The criterion is not 
persuasion but the degree to which the presentation was understood. 

17.2 Can stimulate others to ask questions about own issues. 

17.3 Is able to present in a way which is not interpreted as "demanding 
conformity" or control. 

DEFINITIONS AND OPERATIONS FOR THE 
PROPOSED BASIC COMPETENCIES 

Purpose and Direction Cluster 
3. Cowltagnt to School Mission 

Holds a set of values about the school; e.g.. welfare of the students, 
fairness to staff; exhibits consistent behavior with values despite barriers. 

Behavioral Indicators: 

3.1 Promotes the welfare of the students. 

3.2 Displays a humane concern for the feelings of teachers, parents and 
students. 

3.3 Takes difficult actions, which may be unpopular, when the welfare of 
students seem to be at stake. 

3.4 Emphasizes the importance of fairnes^i in providing opportunities, 
distributing priorities, administering scipline and distributing funds. 
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Consensus Managewent Cluster 

10. Concer n for iBage 

Shows concern for the image of the school via the Impressions created by 
the students and staff and manages these impressions and public information 
atx)ut the school . 

Behavioral Indicators; 

10.1 Advertises successes. 

lu.2 Controls the flow of negative information. 

11. Tactica l Adaptability 

States the rationale for using particular strategies; e.g., to influence 
certain groups, tailors style of interaction to fit the situation and changes 
style if it does not succeed. 

Behavioral Indicators: 

11.1 Indicates that an activity will be challenging. 

11.2 Tailors one's style of interaction to the audience one wishes to 
Influence. 

11.3 Adjusts strategy or adopts a different strategy when one is unsuccessfi'l. 

Quality Enhancenent Cluster 
14. Developwental Orientation 

Holds high and positive expectations about others' potential, views 
developing others as a property of the principal's job; works with others as a 
coach, discussing performance problems, providing feedback about performance 
and giving reassurance for development while allowing the person to take 
individual responsibility. 

Behavioral Indicators: 

14.1 Holds high expectations about the potential of other people to develop. 

14.2 Works to help others do their job better and uses follow-up in order to 
develop others. 
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14.3 Gives support, approval or recognition for developmental activities of 
others. 

14.4 Instills a value of "developing others" in own staff members. 

Organization Cluster 

16. Delegation 

Delegates authority and responsibility clearly and appropriately in 
dccompl ishiny organizational goals; this must be differentiated from 
organization, that is, from the normal assignment of tasks which people 
routinely do; delegates a project not currently a routine part of the person's 
job; e.g., gathering information, developing a proposal or a plan. 
Implementing a project. 

Behavioral Indicators: 

16.1 Clearly delegates an activity which is not a routine task. Delegation 
should specify the authority; e.g., "complete the task and then let us 
discuss your decision." "Do the initial phase and then check with me 
before you make a decision." 

16.2 Delegates defined activities; e.g., information gathering, planning, 
implementing. 

CoBPuni cation Cluster 

IB. Mritten Co—uhi cation 

Clear, concise and properly. structured written communication. 

Behavioral Indicators: 

18.1 Expresses meanings clearly in memos and letter. . 

18.2 Uses adequate vocabulary. 

18.3 Uses correct spelling and punctuation. 

18.4 Uses appropriate and corn :t sentence and paragraph construction. 
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19. QrqanizatiotMil Sensitivity 

The awareness of the effects of one's behavior and decisions on other 
people and other groups In and outside the organizfttion. 

Behavioral Indicators: 

19.1 Responds tactfully in both written and oral communication to others in 
and out of the organization. 

19.2 Keeps persons in the organization informed when information received is 
relevant or could be relevant to them. 

19.3 Considers the position, feelings and perspectives of others when 
planning, making decisions and organizinc,. 

The above competencies, their definitions, and behavioral indicators are 
presented in table form in Appendix B. 

A Mord About the Competencies 

In identifying the competencies, the terms "high-performing" (HP) and 
"basic" (B) were used. It should be noted that moderate-performing and high- 
performing principals both practiced the so-called basic competencies. In a 
sense, those competencies were essential in order for the schools to be 
considered at least "average." The h1gh-pt>rforming competencies were those 
generic areas that differentiated the high -performing principals from their 
mode rate -performing counterparts. 

The identified competencies are generi : and not specific skills that may 
be unique to a certain situation. This is important since it enables local 
districts to apply these broader competenciet to specific situations. It may 
be possible, for example, to prioritize the competencies on a local basis so 
they fit the unique demands of a school or district. Obviously, this decision 
shruld be based on local research in order t*iat the competencies will be 
valid. 
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PART III: INTERVEimON STRATEGIES 



This report has reviewed the factors that led up to an intensive, 
statewide effort to improve the quality of the principalship. The research 
studies on the principalship were briefly described as well as the process 
used to synthesize the competencies. What remains to be discussed in this 
part of the report are recommendations on how and where to Intervene in order 
to improve the principalship. Although these strategies may vary from state 
to state, it is felt that approaches described may be helpful. 

The recommendations below are spread along a continuum which ranges from 
points which are quite remote from the actual work setting of the principal to 
points of Intervention closely associated with the principal's day-to-day 
activities. 

Three major types of intervention have been characterized in Bennis, 
Benne, and Chin (Ihe Planning g± Change , 1971). They are; the (1) 
rational/empirical (for example, any attempt to bring about change through an 
appeal to reason), (2) normati ve/re-educati ve (for example, any attempt to 
bring about change through a change in beliefs, values or group norms), and 
(3) power/coerci ve (for example, any change attempt which directly 
manipulates the systems, structures, or processes of an environment in order 
to produce compliance to d change.) It is recognized that any given 
intervention is almost always a mixture of intervention types and motivation 
sources, but such concepts are extremely useful as the potential interventions 
and their respective likelihood of payoff are considered. 
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Professional Associations 

While remote from the day-to-day setting of the principal, professional 
associations do impact many principals. Such associations serve as sensors 
(and censors) for the principal by identifying new approarhes to finance, 
compensation, certification, selection, career problems (that is, stress, burn 
out, professional development) and labor relations. Endorsement by such 
associations does not guarantee acceptance oy principals, but negative press 
from the associations may stifle a proposed change or innovation. Such 
organizations do search for new studies and new approaches to improvement, so 
an opportunity for intervention is to review findings from the empirical 
research on the principalship with such associations and, if possible, carry 
It a step further by offering a national seminar in their executive education 
programs. This intervention activity combines the rational /empirical approach 
(for example, providing new study results) with the normative/re -educative in 
the form of experiential workshop learning. Such interventions set the 
conditions for principals and in-service directors to get exposure to new 
approaches. It may also tap into a natural network of other professionals. 

Intervening into national associations (as described above) is probably 
not a very effective or powerful intervention as compared with an intervention 
into a school district, but it does represent one source of new ideas and 
activities for principals and more inportantly may give credibility to 
proposed changes into the role of the principal. 

Still another type of association intervention used by the Council has 
been to focus on associations of individuals who make decisions about 
principals. The Council has presented at the National Association of State 
Boards of Education, the Educational Commission of the States, and The Chief 
State School Officers Association (CSSO). In such presentations the 
inter^'ention is designed to (1) describe high-performing principals as 
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■ revealed in the Council's research* and to (2) di rectly identi fy policies 
which constrain such high performers. Finally, detailed recommendations are 

I given for supporting high performance in principals (certification, compensa- 

^ tion, reward systems). 

" Stepping closer to the focal principal , the state associations seem to 

B play a more important influence role in the professional life of principals 

than do the national associations. The regular face-to-face contacts, the 
I telephone networks, and newsletters all serve as direct sounding boards for 

0 principals. In Florida, the state associations are all very active during the 

■ legislative session as lobbyists and as vehicles for communication for and to 
M. . the principal. A favorable response by the state association helps to achieve 

entry to the practicing principal. The Council on Educational Management in 

V Florida experienced initial resistance from the state associations until the 
m principals on the Council took the initiative to prepare a slide/tape for the 

associations and then met with the leadership of the associations. The 
B important thrust of the interventions with the state associations was the 

point that. "Yes, tho Council Is working on matters of direct concern for 

1 principals* but they are doing it by first conducting the research necessary 
m to provide a sound foundation and then wi 1 1 seek consensus as they approach 

policies." Also, the associations were Informed as to how they might 

V influence the Council. As these interventions took place resistance was 
reduced, until the state associations themselves became the Council's advo- 

1 cates. Of no minor significance in this intervention is the direct contact 

m with the association's legislative lobbyists whose opinions often shape the 

attitudes of constituents to be either positively or negatively predisposed 

9 toward change. Related very closely to such lobbyists are the staff of legis- 

lators wno can help to swing support toward or away from a desired goal. In 

m the Council, frequent status reports were given to such staff. 
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Once again all of the above Interventions Into associations and 
legislative staffs are not likely to lead directly to changes in the behaviors 
of principals. However, such interventions are likely to lead to more 
favorable opinions by principals and this establishes part of the conditions 
nece? sary to change, 

fioverwent 

The role of the federal government as a source of funds to support basic 
research and development (R & 0) has been greatly reduced in the last decade. 
However, there are still small pockets of support for research and 
dissemination. In this project the Council has used the federal capacity to 
(i) convene, scholars interested in research on the principalship and to (2) 
support planning for further work (that Is, this current project). Our 
Intervention at the national level was successful in getting NIE to sponsor a 
conference on the principal. At the conference the research findings of the 
Council were disseminated. Similarly, the regional division of the CSSO 
association sponsored a conference and now the Southeastern Regional Council 
for Educational Improvement (SF.KC) is supporting this effort. , All such 
efforts open new avenues for dissemination. 

At the state level , the current chairman of the Council intervened in 
several ways with the state legislature. First, he used studies they had 
sponsored to point out how ineffective previous legislation (the so-called 
school'based legislation) had been. He then challenged them to write a law to 
improve the principalship which would support the work of a state council as a 
change agent. Not only did they accent the challenge but put together 
legislation which would support all the necessary functions that support 
systematic improvement; namely, research, development, training, 
certification, and compensation. This legislation backed up by a council 
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charged with the responsibility to bring dl»out the desired improvements was, 
of course, the major interve.ntion. Without such facilitative legislation, no 
opportunity to add to the scope of the other rational/empirical and 
normative/re-educative change efforts with the power/coercive strategy 
entailed in the legislation would have been possible. 

The use of power as an intervention by the Counci 1 could be the subject 
of a study all by itself. Suffice it to say that the Council has used the 
mandate of the law itself, the funds it could allocate, the training it could 
s)onsor, and the implied threat of certification and compensation as tools to 
di-ectly intervene with districts in the way they select, assess, train, 
compvnsdte, and certify principals. 

':ven though the Council has a legal mandate, its most important strategic 
move was to invest in original research which would substantiate its later 
policies in selection, training, and the like. Without such a research base, 
it would iiave been just one more voice clamoring for change. Also, the nature 
of the research was strong empirically because it studied how high performers 
were different from moderate performers. Such studies had a certain face 
validity to tne action*oriented principal and at the same tim« increased the 
status of the principalship by showing that principals could make a difference 
in the education of children even under rather severe conditions. The 
competencies identified in the studies can be readily transformed into skill 
training packages v.hich could also be used by others to generate criteria for 
assessment . 

School Districts 

As the Council considered school districts, it recalled its targets of 
improvement: selection, training, performance appraisal, certification and 
compensation. Next, it identified the "gatekeopers" for each function. For 
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■ example, in the areas of selection and Intern programs most districts either 
had an assistant superintendent or director of human resources who 

I orchestrated these two vital arenas. The intervention tactic of the Council, 

- then, was to develop useful tools for assisting these gatekeepers; for 

■ example, targeted selection, assessment centers, and intern grants. At the 

■ same time the superintendents on the Council began making presentations to 
their colleagues which alerted them to the lact that the time was coming when 

I the state would mandate new ways of selecting, training, and the like. As 

_ these presentations occurred, superintendents typically went back to their 

■ districts and encouraged their staff people to find out what the Council was 

■ developing. Thus, over time the audience for Council meetings grew and grew 
with people who would carry the message back to their districts. When the 

I Council was ready to improve performance appraisals, it solicited the help of 

g the state association of personnel directors to develop a set of guidelines 

■ for school boards on the design and use of appraisals. As gatekeepers for 

■ training, district inscrvice directors t-tcamt' involved in preparing RFP's for 
training grants. Similarly, for each of tho Council's targets, key gatekeeper 

I groups were identified and interventions were designed and implemented. While 

m no one intervention was sufficient, the combined effect of all the 

■ interventions is producing change. 

I Chronologically, once its research was well underway the Council began a 

multi-faceted intervention program into districts. First, it used its funds 
I to set up demonstration projects on how to select principals more 

■ systematically. It supported two of the more prominent methods in use today; 
namely, assessment centers and targeted selection. Both strategies use job 

I analytic techniques which could be related to the Council's competency 

research. Next, it supported intern programs which also had to meet analytic 
I criteria developed by the Council. Further, it supported training development 
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I grants to translate competencies into training programs. In each case when 

developmental or demonstration funds were granted, a clause was written Into 
I the grant mandating the receiving district to train other professionals from 

■ other districts in the new technology, this helped to ensure dissemination. 
To assist with dissemination, the Council developed a slide/tape presentation 

I which Council members used frequently In districts. Several districts even 

took the slide/tape presentation and adapted it for their own district's use. 

Universities 

I The combined impact of the Council's interventions Into districts was to 

_ render some of the curriculum being taught at the universities irrelevant. 

■ The Council's work also changed the requirements for the basic Administration 

■ and Supervision certificate. Initially, administration and supervision 
departments at the universities resisted such change; but. In a series of 

I face-to-face meetings between a representative group of univer'.ity professors 

^ and the university professors on the Council, the professors decided to 

* support the Council's directions. Once again, the systematic base formed in 

■ the Council's research plus the Council's direct link to funding through the 
legislature constituted an Intervention based on power for the Council. Today 

I the state association of university professors who teach educational 

. administration are translating the competencies in the Council's research into 

■ a paper and pencil exam which will be required of all applying for the first 
I level of principal certification. 

The next change effort used by the Council was not so much an 
I intervention into existing organizations as it wfs the creation of a new 

force. The Council created regiona] networks to help disseminate its programs 

■ and to act as information links on programs and projects related to the 
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I improvement of the princlpalshlp. The networks are being established in each 

of five pre-existing state regions. The composition of the networks is by 
I design a diagonal slice of education with representatives from higher 

■ . education, the state department of education, district management personnel 

and principals* 

• Principals 

■ Most of the activities designed to Influence the principal directly have 
been of the rational/empirical and normative/re-educative type. Special 

I workshops have bcin added to the front and back of state association meetings 

and have been designed to familiarize principals with the research and actions 

■ of the Council. In addition, the state training vehicle known as the Florida 

■ Academy for School Leaders (FASL) offers quarterly workshops on the research 
of the Council and on Effective Principals. Such workshops have been 

I uniformly well attended. Increasingly, the Academy's workshops have reflected 

^ the works of the Council. They also have altered their design by moving from 

■ Information -giving workshops to those which emphasize skill development. 

I Htaan Resources 

■ In order to maintain the various intervention activities described above 
an ever Increasing human resource base is needed. The Council is resolving 

I this problem by offering career enrichment for existing professionals. It has 

made training available for university faculty, state department staff, and 
I school district staff to become master trainers in such areas as assessment 

■ centers, targeted selection, interaction management, compensation, and Intern 
development. So far, the number of persons volunteering for such additional 

I training has kept abreast of the need. 
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Coircluslons 

This section has reviewed the various means that the Council has used to 
intervene into the natural processes of education in brder to Improve the 
principalship. It should be obvious that no single intervention was 
sufficient. Rather, it was the vision that the principal may be seen as a 
nodal point in the center of a set of circles of influence (e.g., district, 
state, region) that was the source of success for the Council. Each circle of 
influence has gatekeepers (for example, in the legislature it was the Speaker 
of the House, in the state department of education it was a department head, 
in the district it depended on the target, and so on). The Council's geni u.s 
as an intervener was to develop its own empirical research base and then to 
systematically leverage change in each of the circles that influence the 
principal by collaborating with the natural gatekeepers In each influence 
arena. 

Cecil Golden 's feelings were captured by Manasse when she concluded: 

"By involving all affected groups, by working to change the basic 
system rather than imposing a new bureaucratic structure on top of 
the existing one, by proceeding in a carefully planned, rational 
manner, and by creating the necessary incentives and providing the 
necessary information and support for change, the Council has made 
real progress in its goal of improving conditions for principals' 
effectiveness." (Manassee, p. 40) 

The experience of Florida in attempting to modify and refine the 

principalship should provide states within the region with an example. What 

intervention elements or strategies other states choose to implement should 

take into consideration the unique conditions that exist in each state. The 

single most characteristic Ingredient of the process described was the ability 

to involve all the affected groups to change the basic system into one moving 

not just toward improvement but toward excellence. 
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APPENDIX A 

THE IDENTIFICATION OF UNIDIHENSIONAL AHRIBUTES 
IN DIMENSIONAL DEFINITIONS 



Note: The dimensional definitions used are from the Assessment Programs in 
Broward County, Dade County and Lee County (Lee uses the NASSP 
Dir.iensions) . 
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ANALYS IS 



Source/Definitions 



Uni dimensional Attributes 



BroMBrd County 

Analysl s : Relating and comparing data 
from different sources, securinq rele- 
vant information and data, evaluating 
situations and visualizing potential 
problems. 



1. Information Gathering or Search: 
(Securing relevant information 
from different sources). 

2. Forming ideas or concepts from 
patterns: (Relating and compar- 
ing data from different sources. 

3. Forming and using alternative per- 
spectives or concepts: Evaluating 
situations and visualizing potent- 
ial problems: (i.e., generating 
alternative perspectives.. 



Dade County 

Perception : To identify, assimilate 
and comprehend the critical elements 
of a situation, to interpret implica- 
tions of alternative courses of action 
and define solutions to problems. 



1. Information Gathering or Search: 
To identify the critical .elements 
of a situation; i.e., to identify 
the most relevant data). 

2. Concept Formation: To assimilate 
and comprehend the critical 
elements of a situation. 

3. Forming and using alternative per- 
spectives or concepts. 



NASSP 1 . 

Problem Analysis : Ability to seek out * 
relevant data and analyze complex 
information to determine the important 
elements of a problem situation; 
searchinr for information with a pur- 
pose. ' 2. 



Information gathering or search: 
(To seek out relevant data and 
analyze complex information to 
determine the important elements 
of a problem situation; searching 
for Information with a purpose.) 

Concept Formation: (To determine 
the important elements). 
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Source/Definitions 



Unldimensional Attributes 



Broward County 

Oe c i s i V e n e s s / J u d g me n t : De ve 1 op i n g 
dTternaTTve "course s~'of action, making 
decisions which are based on factual 
information and logical assumptions* 
readiness to make decisions and commit 
oneself. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



Forming Ideas and Concepts from 
Patterns of Information: (Mafing 
decisions which are based on 
factual Information and assump- 
tions.) 

Forming or using alternative per- 
spectives or concepts: (develop- 
ing alternative courses of 
action) . 



Decisiveness: 
decisions and 



(Readiness to make 
commit oneself. 



Oade County 1. To Use Logical and Sound Judg 

ment . 

Decision Making : To use logical and 
sound judgment in use of resources, 
determining courses of action and 
defining solutions to problems. 



I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



NASSP 

Judgment: Skill In Identifying educa- 
tional needs and setting priorities; 
ability to reach logical conclusions 
and make high quality decisions based 
on available; information; ability to 
critical ly eval uate wiitten communica- 
tions. 



Forming Ideas or concepts from 
Patterns of Information: Identi- 
fying educational needs. . . the 
ability to reach logical conclus- 
ions and make high-quality decis- 
ions based on available inform- 
ation. 
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DECISIVEMESS 



Source/Definitions 



Unidimenslonal Attributes 



BroMard County 

See under Judgment .Browa rd separated 
Judgment and Decisiveness for the 
purposes of assessing middle and high 
school principals. 



1. Decisiveness: 
a decision and 



Readiness to make 
commit oneself. 



Dade County 

Decisiveness : To make decisions, ren- 
der judgments, take actions Indepen- 
dent of quality, and defend decisions, 
judgments and actions when challenged 
by others. 



1. Decisiveness: Ability to make 
decisions and take actions. 

2. Ability to defend decisions. 



NASSP 

Decisivenes s: Ability to recognize 
when a decision is required (dis- 
regarding the quality of the decision) 
and to act quickly. 



To be able to recognize 
decision Is required. 



when a 



SENSITIVITY 



Source/Definitions 



Unidimenslonal Attributes 



Broward Couity 



SensuJvvty: 



Actions that indi cate ». 

"consideration of the needs and feel- 
ings of others. 



Sensitivity: (A consideration of 
the needs and feelings of others). 
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SENSITIVITY, Continued 



Source/Definitions 



Unl dimensional Attributes 



Dade County 

Interpersonal : To be sensitive and 
behave in ways which reflect the needs 
and feelings and capabilities of 
others; to deal effectively with 
others regardless of status or 
position, to accept Interpersorial dif- 
ferences and develop rapporF with 
others. 



1. Sensitivity: To be sensitive to 
the needs, feelings, and abilities 
of others-regardless of status.. 

2. To develop rapport with others. 



NASSP 

Sensitivity : Ability to perceive the 
needs, concerns and personal problems 
of others, skill in resolving con- 
flicts, tdct in dealing with personr. 
from different backgrounds; ability to 
deal with people concerning emotional 
issues; knowing what information to 
communicate and to whom. 



1. Sensitivity: The ability to 
perceive the needs and problems of 
others. 

2. Managing Interaction: Skill in 
resolving conflicts and tact in 
dealing with persons with differ- 
ent, backgrounds, and the like. 



ADAPTABILITY 



Source/Definitions 



Uni dimensional Attributes 



Browerd County 

Adaptabi 1 ity: Maintaininy elfective- 
hess in varying environments, tasks, 
responsibilities or people. (Used as 
a relevant dimension only for high 
school principals.) 



2. 



Forming and using different per- 
spectives and concepts as a basis 
for behavior: (Changing concepts 
and behavior across different 
people or situations). 

Ability to behave effectively In 
different situations. 
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ADAPTABILITY^ Continued 



Source/Definitions Unldlmenslonal Attributes 



Oade County 

Adaptability : To modify behavior and 
approaches in dealing with different 
situations and different persons. 



NASSP 

Sensiti vity : Defined broadly to in- 
clude aspects of adaptability (see 
under Sensitivity). 



Deleqation--Hiqh School : Assigning 
tasks to subordinates to utilize their 
skills effectively in the execution of 
responsibilities as a high-school 
principal ♦ 



1. Forming and using different per- 
spectives and concepts as a basis 
for behavior: (Modifies behavior 
across different situations and 
people). 



1. Sensitivity 



Uni dimensional Attributes 



Delegation: (Assigning duties, 
responsibilities and authority to 
subordinates. 

Developmental orientation: Pro- 
viding for the development of 
subordinate skills.) 



DELEGATION 



Source/Definitions 



BroMrd County 1. 

Delegation ; Not assessed in element- 
ary principals. 

2. 

Delegation— Middle School : Assigning 
tasks to subordinates to utilize their 
skills effectively in the execution of 
responsibilities of the school admin- 
istrator. Providing for the develop- 
ment of the subordinates' skills. 
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DELEGATION, Continued 



Source/Definitions 



Unidlmenslonal Attributes 



Dade County 1. Delegation: (To delegate author- 

ity and responsibility) 

Leadership : To direct and coordinate 

the activities of others, to delegate 2. Organization Skills: (To direct 
authority and responsibility and to and coordinate the activities of 
provide means of follow-up. others). 

3. Control: (To provide means for 
follow-up. 

NASSP 

Not Assessed. 



CONTROL 



Source/Definitions 



Unldimensional Attributes 



Broward County 

Control— Elementary Principals : Es- 
tablishing and using procedures to 
monitor and/or regulate processes, 
tasks or activities. Taking action to 
monitor delegated activities. 

Control /Monitor— Middle School : Es- 
tablishing and using procedures to 
monitor and/or regulate processes, 
tasks or activities. Orientation to 
and skill in accurately evaluating the 
performance of subordinates' job 
activities and responsibilities. (Not 
included in High School dimensions.) 



1. Control: (To establish proced- 
ures, opportunities to monitor and 
receive adequate and timely feed- 
back about the progress of work 
accomplishment of others. 

2. Performance Appraisal Skills: 
(The ability to accurately evalu- 
ate the performance of subordin- 
ates.) 
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CONTROL, Continued 



Source/Definitions Unl dimensional Attributes 



Oade County 

Leadership : To direct and coordinate 
the activities of others; to delegate 
authority and responsibility and to 
provide means of follow-up. 



NASSP 

Organizational Ability : Ability to 
plan, schedule and control the work of 
others; skill in using resources in an 
optional fashion; ability to deal with 
a volume of paperwork and heavy 
demands on one's time. 



1. Control: (To provide a means of 
follow-up.) 

2. Organization: (To direct and co- 
ordinate the activities of 
others.) 

3. Delegation: (To delegate author- 
ity and responsibility. 

1. Control: (The ability to control 
the work of others.) 

2. Organization Skills: (Ability to 
use resources in an optional 
manner--e.g., scheduling, order- 
ing, etc.) 

• 

3. Ability to cope with Information 
load. (Related to tolerance for 
stress.) and ability to form con- 
cepts and set priorities. 



ORGAWIZATIOWAI ABILITY 



Source/Definitions Unidimensional Attributes 



Bromrd County 

Planning and Organizing : Defining the 
course of action for the accomplish- 
ment of specific goals including the 
appropriate allocation and use of 
school resources, effective utiliza- 
tion of personnel and establishing 
appropriate activities. 



Organizational Skills: (Readiness 
to plan courses of action, 
schedule activities and allocate 
resources and set priorities to 
pursue goals.) 
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OROANIZATIONAL ABILITY. Continued 



I 



Source/Definitions 



Oade County 

Organization and Planning : To estab- 
lish strategies for self and others to 
accomplslh specific results. To es- 
tablish objectives, schedules and 
priorities. 



Uni dimensional Attributes 



1. Organizational Ability: (as above) 



NASSP 1 . 

Organizatio nal Ability ; Ability to 
plan schedule and control the work of 2. 
others; skill in using resources in an 
optimal fashion,ab11ity to dealwith 
a volume of paperwork and heavy 
demands on one's time. 3. 



Control: The abi 1 ity to control 
the work of others. 

Organization Skills: Ability to 
resources in an optimal manner; 
e.g., scheduling. 

Coping with information load, 
(stress or concept formation) 



LEADERSHIP 



Source/Definitions 



Unidlmensional Attributes 



Brx>%ard County 1. 

Legct?rship : Utilization and applica- 
tion of the appropriate styles and 
methods in guiding individuals and 
groups toward task accomplishment. 2. 



Proactive Orientation: Takes 
responsibility for interacting 
with and guiding individuals and 
groups for accomnlishing tasks. 

Uses appropriate styles and 
methods in proactive behavior. 
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LEADERSHIP > Continued 



I 



Source/Definitions 



Unidlmensional Attributes 



Oade County 



Leadership : To direct and coordinate 
the activities of others* to delegate 
authority and responsibility and to 
provide means of follow-up. 



NASSP 

Leadership ; Ability to get others 
involved in solving problems;ability 
to recognize when a group requires 
direction, to effectively Interact 
with a group to guide them to accomp- 
lish a task. 



1. Organizational Skills: (To direct 
and coordinate the activities of 
others.) 

2. Delegation: (To delegate author- 
ity and responsibility.) 

3. Control: To control via follow-up 
activities. 

1. Interaction Skills: Ability to 
get others Involved in dialogue- 
problem solving or moving toward 
mutual agreement. 

2. Proactive Orientation: Seizes 
opportunity to give direction; 
Interacts with others taking broad 
responsibility for task accomp- 
lishment. 



INITIATIVE 



Source/Definitions 



Unidlmensional Attributes 



Brotard Coimty 

Initiative : Active attempts to in- 
fluence others to achieve goals; self 
starting rather than passi ve accep- 
tance. Taking action to achieve goals 
beyond what is necessarily called for. 



Proactive Orientation: Initiates 
actions of self and others to 
achieve goals; goes beyond the 
givers in taking responsibility 
for task accomplishment. 
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INITIATIVE. Continued 



Source/Definitions Uni dimensional Attributes 



Dade County 

Not assessed. 



NASSP 

Leadership : Ability to get others 
involved in solving problems, ability 
to recognize when a group requires 
direction, to effectively interact 
with a group to guide them to accomp- 
lish a task. 



1. Interaction Skills: Ability to 
get others Involved in dialogue- 
problem solving— or moving toward 
mutual agreement. 

2. Proactive orientation: Seizes 
opportunity to give direction; 
takes responsibility for task 
accomplishment for self and 
others . 



JOB HOTIVATIOW 



Source/Definitions Unidimenslonal Attributes 



Broward County 1. Intrinsic satisfaction with job. 

Job Moti vation : Experiencing a sense 
of personal satisfaction from the 
activities and responsibilities of the 
principalship. 



Dade County 

Not Assessed. 
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JOB MQTIVATIOW, Continued 



Source/Definitions 



Unidlmensional Attributes 



NASSP 

Personal Moti vation : Need to achieve 
in all activities attempted; evidence 
that work is important in personal 
satisfaction. Ability to be self- 
policing. 



1. Intrinsic Satisfaction w\th job, 

2. Need to achieve. 

3. Self-Policing. 



TOLERANCE FOR STRESS 



Source/Definitions 



Unidimensional Attributes 



Broward County 

Toleranc e for Stress : Stability of 
performan'ce under pressure or opposi- 
tion. 



Stress Tolerance: The ability to 
continue to perform well under 
pressure. 



Dade Cointy 

Not Assessed. 



NASSP 

Stre ss Tolerance : Ability to perform 
under pressure and during opposition; 
ability to think on one's feet. 



1. Stress Tolerance: (as above.) 



81 
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IMPACT 



Source/Definitions 



Unidlmensional Attributes 



Brovard County 

Impact : Creating good first impres- 
sions with Individuals and groups; 
projecting confidence and security, 
exhibiting professional demeanor, 

Dade County 

Not Assessed. 
HASSP 

Not Assessed. 



1. Creating good first Impressions. 

2. Projecting confidence. 

3. Exhibiting professional demeanor. 



ORAL C(mj£4ICATI0N 



Source/Definitions 



Unidlmensional Attributes 



Broiard County 

Oral Communication : Effective verbal 
expression in individual or group 
situations including gestures and non- 
verbal communication. 

Dade County 

Oral Communication : To effectively 
present and express information oral- 
ly; to properly use technical factors 
such as voice reflection, grammar, 
vocabulary and eye contact. 

NASSP 

Oral Communication : Abi lity to make a 
clear oral presentation of facts and 
ideas. 



1. Oral Communication. 

2. Non-Verbal Communication, 



1. Oral Communication. 

2. Vocabulary and grammar. 

3. Non-Verbal Communication. 

1. Oral Correnuni cations . 
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AfP£MO]Ji B 



FLORIDA PRlHCtPAL amTlNCIESt BASIC AND HIGH nxmXW^ 



CLUSTCR 


1 

amiCllCY 1 BEHAVIORAL IIIDICAIORS 


i 

$ 

Ul 


HP 


all tlNia iMfvaM Ul # ftU«M&m a K • 

to VMM* m4 «« * MM MMtr* M«M« 
tt H |l Mi ■rtiiii 9M^** toUtM MtiM mJ 
tMitly iAm ii^pMiitUlty^gw^ 

Mti^irnun/MiUM Mit ^ 

IMM MM( tM MfiBlMtlM Mi M MMM« 
fMU« 


«tiiif r«MwrM«« 

|*t lfkitUt#« MtlOM« rMpVMU <Mr IllAM Im mII •«< ^Mf* %• «««MPll«b 
I.S ACM^ Mi rMttCy r^'MMl t«NM*t^tft^f l«l liar««/tM»«tUf« Mi lt«f« ItM 
••P«fl««IC«» to ^tMtto^ M tMl toff l«t#» 

1.4 ATMpii ttlilMto •M»PMl»li|tr fM •toff* tiiMM* m4 to*ctov»« 


HP 


M^yyilftwyt - MMCM## fMMfmlMM 

Mi «Mf UmM mm • ^IsiM i« M(i0» i 

ytiMM M ^jjj^^jjjjjjjj**^ It^Mi VS^r^^* 


l»i toi^«9Ma llttU mM«6Imm Mmc iMiMMS ttot tov« tooA Mio Cfc«( My t«co«&i«# 

•lt«ffVBtiMa|« 
1.1 «oeC*f«l M4 Mil MAfliMt III Mlll«9 ^M|««« 




cM«4MM% ^M MlM« itM&U WfrUt9. 


|»| ffttwtoa tto Mlfara •f tto •t«iMt«« ^ 

I.J OlMlMs « toM« iMturm Cm tto fMllnfc of ta«cto9«# r«v«iit»« Mi •t«tip«t»« 

I.I rS.m 4lfflMU MtlMo* ^Icft My to M9>^Uf . tto %«lfM« of •ttotflt. M«l.« to 

ilO ^t 0^lMIO 

UA«e. tt«»Ulatar6a« dtntlHlM «tatrUmtltB9 f«am)s. 



HP ' HtCif PEIFOBntllO 
B • BASIC 

o4 



C 



CLUSTER 



COnPCTENCY 



ODtAVlORAL INDICATORS 



c/1 



Ul 

> 



o 
o 



HP 



HP 



MP 



MP 5* IMF<IRHATiOi^^g^i^ Ctt • 9mmfti^^ for •n4 
^sthmtm Mny ilfl«fMi Hinit of liifotMtlM 
b^fors •ftl¥l«f it M MMftvf •l«i%4l«9 eC cv«fit 
Of m i^toblM. fofMl tfoi |fir0rMt ol»Mr* 

«4tlM« Marcb Mi Ut^tacilM to foihor *Mof* 

Iniatar of MUtcool Mi 4mp%h tn^% %• Imm9mm4 

M^rcli* 



6. CQHC^PT ^OiltlATIOH - tb# ^lliir to for. 
comropto* liy|iotlMM«« iiooo M th« b#«ift of 
tufofMilM. Cm ronr^r lnfMOioIlM into 



f «• i t9^«* 

«.} !• AbU to ii«cov«r «iHt yiHlt«»t«t%i tiM •a4 co^co^t* of otlioi •••Croo tl»o4r r^»«t 

of vivv* 

#•1 •««Mffr cUtlf ic«tlo«i And r«t«P*«ro*in9 ^o to*i tt»o «c«.MtM:y of o«>«*» comtptloo 

v( #««olh«r*s rors|toctlvoi o.^** uf • )o«ct»or« « •t^«nt. 



S.t iMXhmf infofMtlM about |»ioblMS (rM • v«r4«tt of ot ^¥«nl« boforo M^lf^ • 

atcl«ign or coMiUlt)) i#»pvft«». 
5.2 itOAith lor ih# fxirnhmt cf dlli«f«nt soyicto) of ittfof«k»tlof •••tch. 

S.I C«iH#f» •««((ici«nt liiroiMtlfMi lit •«Ch •^•ontUt •if •«#fCl»«4 l^tli in«ld« «ndOMlsi«)« 
tt.« Off^^uitttlPA) In Ofd^f to «rf 1«« f#l«v«itt IJtat or cvf^c«pt«. fttllv«» <o 4^ 



ld»oo« MO rotoilMftblpo boinoM pot tot of 
iMfotvioilM frM i&CforoM oo«irco»« ooi cm 
ttnH UfotmtiM ooporoto i^iatlf ot vmmt 
timm. a lo^lcol pMCOOO ot foraiof liooo boi 
M lolormClM f»M iiffopMi mm tcos. 



O t l**v«lct^ • conctpt i« r»fWf to m^k* out rC 4ff«/ of iifoi0#ll*/n •f^.^f^t^J In 

•p«<« or tl»«* 

* O.i rimiS 0»0^1n9 ih«o«» or p4tt«fns In a •«*iu«uc« of tv^nt • or liH'^ts. 
4*) Aft*»r •«Miitlfi9 •m Ittuo or • rrobt#« Inti^ht •Mtri^et v^lch !• yt^lly Uboied •rwf y«ed 

for dl*0'^*tic p«rpc>»^# And Cor •t«tlr*q c«uv« •nd •ff«ct t« l«tloa»h4p*. 
0*4 r«rc*iv«« r«UtlOA»hip bvt^on lP|iort«fit •vvnts or tin^t t«Ut«d ovtntt Into hroMJ<^r 



7. timt^Pli^ rLgJCiltLITY -tbo obility 
to MO olMffMtioo Ot Mttlplo coMopto or 
p«r«pooti«oa MbM iiocoMl»9 ^obtM Mlvia« or 

o telslM. Cm vioir o p«roo9« or m 
m^mmt ffM ill focMt porftpocilvOftt coo 4»irlM 
• liorMtloo r^MO or motm* of ociIm oAi con 
vIomIIm ibo pcM Mi «M0 of ooch. CMslasrs 
InforMilM fiM iif foTMt polwt« of irlow In 
«t aviof o iKiolM. tfm obttlif to olo%« 

•m tftrOOt ftM MlilpIO pOCi|^tlVOO •iMttOM 

If. 



7.1 Vi«^* •irvnts froA diff«r«Rt (•iiitlpU) p#fspoctlv«» similtdnooufl I r * 

7. a In oroup •ittt«tion» koop^ diff«ront frovp oo^ibor • por^r^ct tr*« tot»i« * for 4in- 

7. J ConUiCtlnq or diCforont of •v#r>t« oto dltoov^r^il 1« problto ^nUin^ 

«ftd dl«l090»« 

7.4 r«r»p9Ctlv« of •ubordlnatoc, Mrt^qofs in tbo por»on*ft own unit t«.^.# d#p«rt«»nt. •clio»^ll 
And sl^ifics/it 'othor*' outtldo tho p«rMn*« unit ond ot^«nlt«tiort •ro t«ken Into 
*cco\mt lo flofutlfri Aitd probUo oolirln^. 

7.5 rorM AfMl «M« MiltipU concopt* in problov oolvln-i ««ti intorporoonot «fvd ^roup 
lfitor«ct IM, 
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CLUSTER 



COHPITEHCY 



BEHAVIORAL INDICATORS 



HP 



to 



o 



HP 



cc 



9«t othsrt to &ttt«r«ct9 to stUittlato oth#rs to 
iriork tofotlioft to (oklorstAfi^ OAcb othor* to 
rowlvo crotiflict or Ofroo to its pr«ootico# to 
•ncoyrov* othoro to rooch ootiMl o^rooMi^t . 
Ums omii oiMi othors* iiloM Initisto 
stiMilsto diolo^no botwooo othors* To 
strAto food fromp r^ocoeo m4 (ocililstor 



9. PERS UASIVENESS • Tlio ability to per- 
»Ma<lo Off iiiflycoco othort tliros>9h « nuoiicr cf 
possiblo M«i>ot ViinAti^ M<t sustAiniit^ thoir 
Attontioo Ofid intoroat in « ^roup sitMitio^^ 
ysin^ inlofMtiort off AffMMrnts, ocmIoIiii^ tint 
b«h«vioro ospoctedi Off boin9 dicoct in ft^citf 
inq wl)#t ottioco wiU do* 



10. CONCERN FOR IMAGE • Showo tx>n<ern for 
ill* of tl«o tclMl ¥i« tho loproMiont 

croAtod by tho otudtnts ond stoff aim! MnAO^s 
tiiooo &o|>roooiono oiid pid>lic informitioo oboMt 
tlio oclml* 

IK TACTICAL ADAFlABtLtTY - ttoto. tho 
t4tional« foe osii^ |>offticulor strotAOi^^A «-9' 
(o influonco coffttin ^roops^ tailors strio of 
uttsroctioo to tit tho situstion ofWl ctisfv^s 
style if It doos not succood* 



e. ) 

t.4 



0.2 



Stif»MlAt«*t otiirrt to tnt«r«Lt tii 4 oioyp situatiun* it 4i>i« vo 9«t OfK>tli«r to |>r«»riit 

tttAiil4t« othors to ra^iond. 
Is Able to <|*t otiwrt tu sttitt tt>#tr por sfwct tv«s si.J then di;fCVts rolat ion»tup% aitJ 
con Motivate tlio ^roMp fc • we to%#AtO mKoaI Agreement « 

ts Alitc t » t|ct |)e4i|«le frcMi dtff#i«rt groups or confllvttn<| ^loufs t«> eti^^^t in 
^^ int«<)tAtin9 foctlitAttii^ role in IniAr p«r ounAl And qcoap situAtiotis. 



nvA^MtttcAte** .ihtlit^ t.» infliiop^c (•eiswjJo ut»et i t-t % i(«|«.t i >>ma*» iir 
Huy wv« <« vittety s>t tc*<. t>f> 1 {ue»j A.^ , •vjOelir^^ AaftAvtcl beli^^i (, uslns t rtfuiAJt t *«i < 
jnd •^(tcrtlike <*t aut tn. t 1 1 > « ty j d4tA«tiVA. Mitit l««v«i tevhrii^uA IS MSCsJ the 

iff*ArAtluf« *M*te A k^nu. • i*\ i 2*1 t *.n uAm 11. J . * 



:0.1 AlveitlS<*S 't*- 



tl.l 

.1.4 
I 1 



A))w;.*« stiare<)y .jt d Jupt t A Cl^/eler^t ttf^tevy ^.en 



o'.<» it v»i«Hu<e«i<tul. 



HP 



3: 



O 



HP 



B 



ERiCZ 



12. ACMtEVEMEWT MOTIVATION -StAtos hio^i 
intoroAl tMHTk stondAffds. VtrbAlisos porsoool 
AHvl oroup 90a1s as a dosico to do soMthiii9 bot« 
tef-^bottoff loodbAck or Mosvros of hoM I 
self or orotip is doiiiOi shoos frostrocion In 
•eetint boffffioffo off in roapoooo to ow or otl»Ars^ 

01 St Altos Off fAilOffOS* 



13. MANAGEMENT CON TROL • Oovises op$<>Ttuni- 
tiAS to rocoivo AdoqoAto And tiMly f eeJU>i k 
About tt«A pro^foss of «#ork scccMpH »>Mnto of 
others* rollovop on deloostod Activities or 
providing plAns for off tsJtino Action on fee^ilMck 
of inforwAtion to othoffs About oo^itin^ stAodords 
of prodoctivity* 



1^1. DEVELOPME NTAL ORILNT ATION • t^lds hi,^ 
anu positivo ospoctAtions AU>ut others* foton- 
tiAl, views devolopin^ othors AO a pioferty of 
tho principAi*s >ob. tt iiivoUos Mrkin^ wit!> 
ot)«orA AS o coACli« diecossin9 fiorformancA prol>- 
leM. providin^i foodUA^rli About porforoAncs And 
qivin^ roAOOuronco foff dovolopwnt %#hilo aIIo^- 
Inq ttkO porocst to toko individoAl rospunsibi lity 



12*1 F.jtsuetfte* « fSetito t< ilo the t«t)t better* t*etter t>'An it «»as v5> tie ptevioosly. letter 

tliAn othetft 'to it« or hettet «cco( d tn^; to «>6)e^tkve or subjective Stdiidaid. 

12.2 K^kr^t tat joiiS hit)} per (• •! rviri(^« Aacet tenco ot hi'}ti ptOtlucMvtty lini>wn to others. 

t«t>fe»iiis frustration with botrieis ♦o rescSirv^ »tAr»»i*»«»$ f emceltenve. 

12.4 w.%i»te ncitates of **wn proJxjc t ivity ^*erfo»Mnce ir^ ^t^tt to i^lot 01 estest i«iv>qress 



n.i 

1 ^.2 
J ) 3 

1).4 



H.I 
14 2 
14. ) 
14.4 



Plant 4nd tcttedutet follow-up fot All Heleq^ted end «smi%j:tei ectivities 
f*»iijt -T s t > f*erfoi»ante of i^anaqers a^ ^ s.j»»r*1in,^te« and »<ite<ijles levtfwt 
PUi'^f a* ? iMitl«t«*^ activities wKk. ^ >»ei( i*^ «h»e(^vi^<) the woi « and |iiC9iefts 
tH t s f I - * I V ido % t « a«» 1 depat t ne^^t ot ; * 1e le ve I 
Inf iiPN t*Mirt t^hen tneit w\-iii it n-'t veet »n9 otandardt 



• f < ihett-- 



liolds h : c^fi exi^e^ tut lttn<> about the ^«»'ter«tial of o*her pe<Yl* tti ilevelop. 
WiM k % t» ! 'ilp others do tlieii u>h trttet a td utet f ^llow-%i|. m i^^der to deveh^p 4tl»ets 
(*lvc« sui4*»rt, a(|'iOval 't r e*.*i^n 1 1 ♦'•n f* f drveloj«n»efit«i I a tivitie<i ot othecs. 
In%tiiis A value of •deveU'j tn9 otl*etf in own staf^ pei^bert. 



I 



so 



CLUSieR 


COMPETEHCY 


BEHAVIORAL INOtCAIORS 


ORGANIZATION 


HP 


15. Ol^^lZATIONAL ABILITY -S«t. pl*n. 
«ctiwttt«« tmd tiM ua« ot K«iMn «nd eUwr r«- 

Myff099 fOlT #CCM^li0n|fl9 %0#19. rOCUMV Oil 

tiM» d«AdUiM«» flw of 4ictlvlti«a or r«Murc««' 
on Myt to fot ill* lol» 4oM. 


lS«t tviisft ^clisduUt, l««jd^tt o«ni tisoi sl«ws a concsrn for tins oiiU «>ch««lais in taorcisvt 
and in tlis suiulatsd rals. 

nsvisvt a taftt and tl«n pUnti rsvUws all itoos on dssk or in ln*Oss^ct «ftd titsh 
oro^ftadft wltli A oliin attd ft(.t**^ul# tl«*« ftKi« aftwl* in Mi&k or stSiMl4tlon SlttiatlOfiS* 
IS.) CotabUshst prior itiss t»arw1Un^ ic^^ortant issoss firi^:« allocatin<^ ours tuss to ht9l<* 
priucity itsosa* 

1^.4 Orqjnirsft tlis activities of a qioup in oidsr to dovolop • looicsl pian-»%<liut viU bo 
dons first* seco«»d, ^ikJ so forth, acotin^^t and points of Ctoi^uiucat ion • 


S 


16. DtLfGATlON - O«l«^«tot •uthority and 
r«»pontibiUty cU«rly and afv^oprUttly in tc* 
ccMi^lishiA^ or9«fi4t«tioMl Tina Mtt b« 

ttw OOTMl AMi^nMi^t of ^iCh p«0|>l« 
roMtiMiy do. U is K\m d»lo«fttio« of « pro)oct 
m>t curfootly • routino pstt of th» por»on*» 
)obt s.^** ^ath»rin(| inforMtiOJi* tev«lopifm « 

_ _ _ 1 _ mIam ft MBk 1 A^^kM ft t #WV A t^iT M ^ ft . 

propoMl or * pi*n» »^i««»ni4nq • projvw* 


16.1 Clratiy dsle^atts an activii> wtiirh \% t*ot a routlns taf^k uolsq«^ttnti sttnuld %^^c%Xf 
ths awthoi Uy. e q . *<.r«4>l«ls tAok ana let ms ^iscu^s yuMr dscisioii.* •On 
tli9 initial ptuns atiM Di^ii ^t «Lk with bifois you o^iko di' ci:«i<m» . ** 

16*j Pols^Atts dsfinsd activitiss; t.9. , Information ^atnsrin^, plannin\|« i*pls««OHt in*^ . 


*— 
«-> 
ae 

o 


HP 


17. S£LF PRESENTATION • tti# abiiUy to 
cioarly pr«Mnt oms own ido«t» others* IdOM 
*iia infocMtion in «n opofi and 9onaAM My* is 
Abio to ahor* idoas «tith othort in «a open in** 
focMtivo* iion*ov«itt«tivo manmt . tfr^ctivoly 
MMt t«etinic«l* vypboUc* wo^vortMl snd visttal 
aids or fr«phics in ord«r to o«t tti« mm«9« 
across* 


XI A ts abls to conotvt:cats own ideas to othtrs tn ons*on-otir <.r |r(ju|« Situi^uxt^ 4 . 4 
clsar inforoativo s^i.uer . Th.a critaris' is not psrsuasit n th« d*<|is« to %itic)i 
tba prsMntattoti was umSorstocxj. 

17.^ Can stivulata othore to ask questions about own issues. 

17.) Is able to prsssftt in a way wliieh 1% mit Intsrprstsd as ^deit«»ndxn^) conformity* or 
con 1 1 0 1 . 


B 


18. ITTCM COrtMUNlCATIOH - Cloar. coo- 
ciss shd ptaporly structursd vrittsn coassuni- 
cation* 


10. 1 IteaMnt) cUatly saprssssd in osmos an<l Uttsrs. 

IB. 2 4<tsqu.tts vocabulary. 

10*5 Corract si^ltin^ and punctuation. 

IB. 4 Sotitsnco and paragraph construction appropiiats «nd corslet 


B 


ORfiAr<I?A^»«^«AL SENSITIVITY - 
SMfonoss of tlM offsets of ono's bshavior aod 
docisions on oUisf poopis and otter ftMipo in 
ond ootsids tho of 9dnisntion 


19.1 Tactful writtsn and oral rssponsss to othsrs in and out of Xl^ oto*inAtatiiiti. 

19.2 ILosps psrsons »n ths or^anitation inforosd whsn inforMttoii tocstvaJ is rclsv«i/>t ot 
could bs rslsvant to thsai. 

19.1 Considors tl>s positioni foolin9s and porspsctivss of olhsr^ %#«»cii |iUiinin<i ^ikin*| 
docisinns and oro^nltin9* 
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